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Two recent deluges of rain, with their attendant millions of dollars of 
damage, should have shown us conservationists the fallacy of depending upon 
great dams as protection against sudden, exceptional rainfalls. Better than a 
few great dams across the larger rivers, and less expensive in the long run, are 
a series of smaller dams located higher up on the great rivers and upon their 
tributaries. In regard to some conspicuous examples, such as the Ohio and the 
Missouri, it would seem that the engineering profession as a whole has come to 
accept this view. Perhaps the last to adopt it may be the United States Engineers, 
since they have been long committed to the idea of dikes and great dams on the 
course of the lower Mississippi —- even though this system is apparently partly 
responsible for the silting in of deposits behind the great dams which eventually 
will have to be removed at great expense. 

Better than any system of dams, high or low, is the setting aside of great 
tracts of land upon the watersheds of the dangerous rivers and their principal 
tributaries. This doctrine has been long supported by the National Forestry 
Association and by our Massachusetts Forest and Park Association, but it has 
only recently come to general attention that these great forest reserves are not 
only equalizers of the volume of water that emerges from their borders but they 
act as gigantic sponges, maintaining a constant level and tending mightily to 
reduce the danger of droughts as well as of floods. For the lack of water may be 
as serious to animals and vegetation as is its sudden excess. 


Secretary John W. Weeks, in his long and useful career, never did anything 
more valuable than when he piloted through Congress the bill which properly 
bears his name, providing for the placing under national control the main part 
of the White Mountain region, containing headwaters of the Ammonusuck flow- 
ing into the Connecticut River and of the Saco and the Androscoggin winding 
their way through New Hampshire and Maine into the Atlantic Ocean. 

If anyone should doubt this idea of water control at its sources, let him look 
at the recent photographs in newspapers and periodicals of the bursting of some 
of our great dams — especially of the Croton Dam of the New York Water 


(bet rabedt 
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Hollies for Christmas 


By Wi_rrip WHEELER 


The beautiful American holly, /les 
opaca, has had scant attention from 
writers of magazine and newspaper 
articles over the past thirty years, ex- 
cept to warn against ruthless cutting 
of the tree at Christmastime. The prac- 
tice of using cut holly for decoration 
has been deplored by many individuals, 
and in some communities neighbors 
have banded together and refused to 
buy freshly cut holly, preferring to use 
only artificial wreaths, berries, and 
sprays. 

It is refreshing to read that the 
conservationists in years gone by recog- 
nized the danger of extermination of 
the holly and attempted in some way to 
prevent it. We are therefore indebted 
to them as forerunners in trying to 
save our native hollies. Fortunately 
for this interesting tree, their work and 
foresight have done much to protect 
the remaining hollies. Better still, they 


OTO COURTESY OF TH 


American Holly, Ilex opaca, is not 
pioneered a country-wide movement for only a popular Christmas decoration, 
propagation and planting that spread but the berries are a welcome bird 
hollies by the thousands over areas 004 for many species wintering on 
Cape Cod. 


where they may be grown successfully. 
Another result of this interest of the early conservationists was the formation 
of the Holly Society of America, now numbering a thousand members, which 
is bringing holly to the attention of the public and instructing in methods of 
selection, propagation, planting, and care. 

Much has been done to place the holly in the class of easily grown trees 
Formerly it was given only a sporting chance to live. Many of the old myths 
and legends regarding its planting have been disproved, and the buyer of 
holly trees today can be assured that theses trees may be grown successfully 

All this is good news for those who would like to continue using real sprays 
of holly for Christmas decoration, realizing that now they can be grown and 
cut with care from our own trees. Many people impatient for results have 
maintained that holly grows very slowly. This is not true, for although a tree 
may take some time to become established, it will, if properly planted, grow 
rapidly and produce berries within a few years. Growers of holly recognize 
that in its native state the holly develops in many different ways. Not only 
does it vary greatly in the size and shape of the tree, but also in the leaves 
and berries. The berries will range in color from vellow to a very deep crim 
son, in size from one-eighth to one-half inch in diameter, in shape from round 
to oblong, and in distribution on the branches from close clusters to a spacing 
so wide that they may be effectively used for coarse decoration above windows 
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and doors. Selection has been practiced, so that some trees have berries very 
close together, which is most desirable for wreath making. 

The trees also vary greatly in type of growth. Some make attractive speci 
mens, some are good for the hedgerow, and still others may be used in mixed 
plantings with other evergreens or with deciduous trees like oaks, birches, and 
poplars. When planting for hedges, it is important that the plants be all from 
one clone, so that the hedge as it develops will have a uniform appearance. 

There is much difference between types in the speed of growth. While 
some holly trees will take a long time to establish themselves, others will grow 
long branches, often up to two feet in length, in a single season. Prominent 
among the fast-growing varieties that have been selected are St. Ann, Amy, 
Laura Thomas, and Freeman. In this group long sprays may be cut for deco- 
ration over doors and windows or for combining in bunches with other ever- 
greens. Of slower growth are Emily, St. Mary, Perpetual, and Natale, but 
these produce great dense masses of berries on shorter stems, superior for 
wreaths and swags. 


Many years ago the writer was in England at Christmastime and was in- 
troduced to the use of holly there at the holiday season. Its use in decoration 
was blended with other old customs, such as carol singing, presenting of gifts, 
and visiting friends and neighbors. A most pleasing custom was that of 
giving friends holly plants especially grown in pots or tubs, for use in the 
house or on the veranda and later to be set in the garden to become a beautiful 
part of the evergreen planting about the home. These gift plants might be 
from six inches to many feet high, the smaller ones perhaps being used about 
the Christmas tree, the larger ones being used even as the Christmas tree 


itself. This delightful custom, if established in our own country, would help 
to make up for our long neglect of the holly here. Instead of giving the actual 
plant, a gift certificate could be issued by a nursery, to be redeemed in the 
spring at the best time for planting. 


The question may well be asked, Where is the proper place to plant holly 
on my property? Many people are limited in garden or lawn space but usually 
have a spot visible from the windows of the house where a holly could be 
placed effectively. Exposure is not so important in its setting. Holly grows 
too large, however, to be a good foundation plant and therefore should be 
planted at least twenty-five feet from the house. The use of other trees near 
by could serve as background for the attractive foliage or to accentuate the 
red berries. White birch, silver poplar, or a light evergreen, like hemlock, 
are recommended. 

When the homeowner is to be absent for a long period during the winter, 
it is better to plant the male holly, which does not bear berries but produces 
the same beautiful foliage as the female plant. One of the reasons that propa 
gators of holly have stressed the importance of vegetative selection, rather 
than trusting to plants grown from seed, is because we are able to grow like 
trees from a known clone, while with seedlings there will be variation almost 
to the extent of the number of seeds planted. As a rule, seedlings do not show 
their characteristics for years, and often it takes ten years to determine the 
sex. In planting groups of these trees, more than one male holly should be 
planted in a group of females, since there is much variation in time of bloom 
ing among individual plants, and of course assured pollination is desired. 
If you plant named varieties of holly, you can be sure of getting the type 
you want, 
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Wilfrid Wheeler examines a fine specimen of holly tree, of which he has devel- 


oped many named varieties. 
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Besides the value of holly for Christmas decoration and general improve- 
ment of the landscape planting, it has another most useful function in furnish- 
ing dense shelter and berry food for the birds. At times the berries are so 
popular with wintering Robins that the fruits may be stripped from the 
branches even before Christmas. On Cape Cod we sometimes wish that the 

iadian Robins arriving to spend the winter with us would stay in Cai da 

st a little longer. To many birds returning in the spring from a winter in 
the South, holly offers excellent feeding and often is the only berry food avail- 
able at that season. Here on the Cape we enjoy many winter residents that 
feed on the holly berries, such as the shy Hermit Thrush, the Catbird, Chewink, 
and Brown Thrasher. Chickadees and Blue Jays will eat the holly berries, too, 
when snow and ice cover much of their other natural food. Birds also serve 
as carriers of holly seed, and many a holly seedling owes its existence to the 
fact that a bird dropped a seed in a favorable spot for sprouting. 

So let us plant holly trees! They can be grown in much of the New Eng- 
land area in country, town, or city. They are trees of special beauty for 
winter, adding joy during the dark months, and continuing in attractiveness 
and usefulness for years ahead and for generations to come. 


Successful Television 


A listener from Boston wrote a few words about a recent program of 
“Discovery,” the thirty-minute educational television presentation sponsored 


by the Massachusetts Audubon Society and the Children’s Museum of Boston. 
In a letter to Mary Lela Grimes, conductor of the program, it was said: “] 
watch your program with great interest which results from your enthusiasm 
and the careful planning which makes “Discovery” such successful television.” 

It is worth noting that two of the ingredients of successful television have 
been thus defined. The first, enthusiasm, has always been a requisite when 
establishing and holding the interest of members of any age group, and it is 
a particularly vital and important factor when dealing with young people. 
It would be hard to find a child unable or unwilling to respond to spontaneous 
enthusiasm. 

And “careful planning.” Whether building a house or a television pro- 
gram, the success of the outcome must be dependent upon what has gone 
before. The result can be no better or stronger than the time and effort spent 
on it; no real achievement is ever accomplished without care and plans. 

“Discovery,” it seems to us, clearly demonstrates that the two factors with 
which the Boston listener was impressed have been present from the beginning. 
Perhaps some of our readers have thought of other ingredients which go into 
successful television. We should like very much to hear from them, and we 
invite them most heartily to send us their comments and suggestions. 


Every Friday, 6:00 p.m., Channel 2, WGBH-TV 


December 2 Stories in the Rocks 

December 9 Animais of Yesterday 
December 16 Invite the Birds to Dinner 
December 23 Be a Conifer Detective 
December 30 In the Attic, the Cellar, or a Box 
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Caribbean Tour. Audubon-guided 


By Lucite G. Norton 


Have you ever thought or dreamed 
of a tour of the Caribbean? I, for one, 
had considered it often but disliked 
the idea of seeing only the cities and 
buildings, and perhaps sites of feuds 
and wars. Then came the Bulletin tell 
ing of the twelve-day tour, to observe 
bird and plant life in Jamaica and 
Cuba. “This is it!” | thought. and lost 
no time in making a reservation. I live 
in Florida, and the starting point was 
Boston, but the tour agency arranged 
for us to meet the party in Kingston, 
Jamaica, on Sunday, April 3. 


Kven before breakfast of that day. 
we were enjoying the blue flowers of 
the lignum vitae and watching the 
Black-faced Finches feeding on the 
hotel lawn. Mockingbirds were flash 

ack. MERRITT ing everywhere, huge Turkey Vultures 
Smooth-billed Anis were common «oared overhead. and in the garden 


throughout Cuba and attracted much { 


trees we found a few familiar warblers 
attention with their labored flight. 
. on their way back to greet New Eng 


landers in May. A delicious breakfast, with papaya and pineapple combined 
with the orange juice, and the aromatic Jamaican coffee in abundance, forti 
fied us for the day’s trips. 

Under the guidance of Dr. C. Bernard Lewis, Director and Curator of the 
Science Museum of the Institute of Jamaica. the party filled our three cars 
and headed for Hermitage Dam, to see something of the flora and fauna of 
St. Andrew’s Parish in this interesting island. How lovely was the translucent 
green water, surrounded by tropical and subtropical plantings! But soon we 
set out to explore the wooded trails over the hills. Here were birds some 
familiar, others recognized by association with related species, but most were 
new to us. We found the Streamer-tailed Hummingbird, the male having two 
black tail feathers almost twice as long as the body and known locally as the 
Doctor-bird: Yellow-faced and Black-faced Grassquits, Bananaquits, and Or 
angequits. kven the names were strange. A Greater Antillean Bullfinch oblig 
ingly posed in a mango tree. As we came back to the dam, a female Streamer 
tail by its nest in an Acalypha shrub, allowed the camera enthusiasts in the 
party to photograph her as she brought food to her young 

The afternoon of the first day was spent in Hope Gardens. Kingston. where 
formal plantings were bright with bougainvillaea in many colors, huge beds 
of gerbera daisies introduced from South Africa. borders of /xora coccinea 
with its vivid red flowers, all surrounded by a frame of native trees and 
shrubs. The regimental band played “The Blue Danube” while we watched 
Streamer-tailed and Vervain Hummingbirds and Jaamican Orioles sip nectar 
from, or catch tiny insects in, the yellow flowers of the agave. thrust upward 
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on a thirty-foot stalk. During the waning hours of the aferioon. the Audu- 
bon party contributed to the Jamaican records — and much to the detigut of 
Dr. Lewis — by discovering in one ceiba tree in the Gardens sev_n Baliims.e 
Orioles, this being listed as only the second observation of the species in 
Jamaica, the first being a single bird observed by Hon. Robert Newton ir 
February, 1953. 


Monday we took an eventful trip to the rain forest of Hardwar Gap in Blue 
Mountain, where we reached an altitude of 4500 feet after traversing a road 
that is said to have a hairpin turn for every day of the year. Here ali +.» lush 
and green, in spite of drought in the valleys. Huge tree ferns, a grea! variety 
of flowering trees including hibiscus and more varieties of ferns and 
mosses than we thought existed vied with the bird life for attention. But there 
were birds everywhere Ground Doves, Palm Swifts, Hummingbirds, 
Loggerhead Flycatchers, White-eyed and White-chinned Thrushes, Blue Moun- 
tain and Jamaican and Black-whiskered Vireos, Arrow-headed Warblers, 
Jamaican Spindalis, the never-to-be-forgotten Tody — so small but so vivid 
in chartreuse and red, which we encountered again in Cuba and some 
warblers like Cape May, Black-throated Blue, and Myrtle to remind us of 
spring migration in New England as well as in Florida. To top it all, we had 
perfect views at ten feet of the Black Oriole, Nesospar nigerrinus, and heard 
it sing a new experience even for our guide. And, finally, for frosting on 
the cake, a Golden Swallow flew overhead, the second occurrence of this spe- 
cies reported in Jamaica in the past five years. If the trip had stopped right 
there, it would have been declared a success. 


But there was much more of interest ahead. Donkey carts on the road 
were peddling coconuts; lady finger bananas had to be sampled; the beauty 
of the varicolored Caribbean waters incited our admiration; cacti and sea 
grapes intrigued us; we visited the Institute to examine their collection of 
Jamaican bird skins and to view a rare Leatherneck Turtle just centured; and 
there was just time for a late-afternoon trip to Ferry River, where Dr. Lewis’s 
prediction that we would find Jamaican Paroquets came true. We found, too, 
the colorful Parrotlets introduced from Guiana, and back at the hotel we dis- 
covered another introduced species, the Saffron Finch. There was pleasant 
evening diversion when we shared with a Jamaican audience a showing of 
“Audubon’s America” by our versatile tour leader, C. Russell Mason. 


On the way to the plane that was to take us via Montego Bay to Cuban 
shores, two hours were successfully spent searching for the Mango Humming- 
bird in the mangroves on the road to Port Royal. We picked up a few shore 
birds while Frigate-birds flew overhead. 


We regretted leaving Jamaica, but new adventures awaited us in Cuba. 
We landed at the Camaguey airport, and much of the next three days was 
spent in absorbing the sights and sounds of interior Cuba as we proceeded 
to Cienfuegos and Habana. There was opportunity to see many typical road- 
side birds as we passed through sugar cane and cattle country. There were 
Sparrow Hawks, Anis, Grackles, Red-wings, Mockingbirds innumerable, 
Mourning and White-winged Doves, Gray Kingbirds, and Loggerhead Fly- 
catchers. We estimated a thousand Turkey Vultures seen in one day, as they 
seemed to be constantly in view, soaring overhead. Stops for coffee were en- 
livened by the sight of Eaves Swallows flying to their nests inside the restau- 
rants. At Cienfuegos we had time to visit the interesting water front and watch 
the pelicans and cormorants, as well as several species of gulls and terns, as 
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From the crags of the upthrust limestone hills of the Vinales Valley in Pinar 
del Rio, Solitaires sang a salute to the Easter morning. 


they circled the harbor and settled on convenient pilings. The scene was one 
of peace and contentment and of the joy of living. 


One day we explored the plant and bird life of the Atkins Garden and 
Research Laboratory of Harvard University under the gracious guidance of 
Frank G. Walsingham, tropical botanist extraordinary. Hardly had we ar 
rived when a Black Swift circled overhead, we met our first Lizard Cuckoos 
crawling abcut the brenches of a huge banyan tree, Limpkins wandered about 
the wrove of mango and citrus trees, and Red-legged Thrushes so reminis 
cent of oul Aimemcan Robin were everywhere. Here, too, we had palms 
from many parts of the tropical world to observe and strange fruits to sample, 
the Ceylon gooseberry, Doyvalis hebecarpa, and the Brazilian jaboticaba with 
its dark purple cherrylike fruits attrac ting the most favorable comment. With 
out realizing how rare a bird it is in this part of the world, the party studied 
carefully and at length a Bay-breasted Warbler hiding in a garden thicket 

Arriving in Habana, we were met by Dr. Abelardo Moreno, of the Uni 
versity of Habana, who promptly invited the group to attend a buffet supper 
and informal meeting of the Society for the Conservation and Protection of 
Cuban Natural Resources in the attractive Miramar home of the Danish con 
sul and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Conrado Skarbrevik. Early the next morning, 
under the guidance of Dr. Moreno, the party headed westward into Pinar del 
Rio Province, with its sierras and pineapple plantations. On the LaRosa cattle 
ranch near Bauta, eight Cattle Egrets, found only recently in Cuba, were well 
observed through binocular and telescope. At Soroa the Cuban Trogons were 
sought out and their beauty and interesting call notes enjoyed. While eating 
lunch, we watched a Least Grebe in a pond just outside the restaurant. There 
were birds and beauty of plant life everywhere. The season had been un- 
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commonly dry, so that few marshes were water-filled; but in a bit of wet land 
near Candelaria good numbers of familiar North American and West Indian 
species were found: Pied-billed Grebes, American and Reddish Egrets, Loui- 
siana and Little Blue and West Indies Green Herons, Baldpates and Blue- 
winged Teal, Everglade Kites, Limpkins, Rails, Gallinules, and Jacanas, Coots, 
Killdeers, and Black-necked Stilts. Black-whiskered Vireos called incessantly 
from roadside trees all along the way. 


Each small town yielded, through a local store or two, its quota of Cuban 
helados and refrescos, delicious drinks or ices from native fruits like annona, 
mamey, guanabana, tamarindo, coconut, or pineapple. 


Heading eastward from Pinar del Rio on Easter Sunday morning, and 
following a northern loop through the steep upthrust hills, a worth-while pause 
was made to hear the song of the Solitaire, known as the Cuban nightingale, 
or Ruisefor, as it sang from the crags above the Vinales Valley road, and to 
recall hearing another species of Solitaire just a few days before in the Blue 
Mountain of Jamaica. A Royal Kingbird, largest of Cuban flycatchers, posed 
on a telephone post, and brief glimpses were had of possible Black Finches, 
or Negritos, flashing from roadside thicket to roadside thicket. Habana was 
reached early enough in the afternoon to allow time to enjoy the intermingling 
of ancient and modern buildings, to see the magnificent Capitolio, resembling 
our national Capitol in Washington, and to stroll in the evening along the 
Prado and the Malecon and feel the breezes sweep in from the sea. 


Now another plane trip took us to the Isle of Pines, Robert Louis Steven 
son’s “Treasure Island,” where we met with many people from the States or 
of Canadian, German, or Scandinavian origin. After breakfast at Santa Fé, 
we were off to a paradise for birds and plant life, Jones’s Jungle. There Mrs. 
Helen Jones made us welcome and pointed out to us the trails, the cool stream, 
and the old fruit groves of the farm. Here had been introduced years ago plant 
treasures of the tropical world, many of them now in flower and fruit. We had 
an opportunity to sample carambola, or star apple, and to see breadfruit trees. 
Hummingbirds were thronging about the flowers of the Malay apple, Eugenia 
malaccensis, but they seemed all to be the abundant species, the Cuban Em- 
erald. However, in a remote section of the gardens, enjoying the scarlet 
flowers of an Ixora, we spotted the tiniest hummer of the world, and all en 
joyed watching at close range a male Bee Hummingbird, Mellisuga helenae, 
a miniature Ruby-throat with bluish upper parts and only two and a half 
inches long. Here, too, we had our first sight of White-crowned Pigeons. 
Zenaida Doves were cooing from many a palm tree, well-hidden by the fronds. 
and Ground and Ruddy Quail Doves were flushed from the trails. The Isle of 
Pines Lizard Cuckoos were much im evidence, as were the abundant Anis. 
Trogons and Todies, Red-bellied and Green Woodpeckers, several of the fly- 


catcher clan, thrushes and vireos, orioles and grassquits, and even a familiar 
Black-throated Green Warbler were sighted, but the tiny Sijucito, or Pygmy 
Owl, so often found here, eluded the group, as did the big Cuban boa, rattrap 
par excellence, which Mrs. Jones encourages to make its home in the rafters 
of the house. 


This was a trip with much good humor along the way. When the tour 
agency forgot that we had to get back to Habana on schedule, to make connec- 
tion for Miami, a special plane was sent for us; luxurious service, but leaving 
us barely time enough to enjoy the excellent Cuban dinner before we 
embarked. 
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By now we were practically home, the tour was coming to an end, but there 
was still time for a trip by chartered, air-conditioned bus to a favorite Florida 
spot, Everglades National Park. Here many of the birds and plants were old 
and familiar friends, others just as strange as we had found in the West Indies. 
Rare birds seemed to be part of the bill of fare, for near Coot Bay two Short- 
tailed Hawks, Swallow-tailed Kites, and a flock of White Pelicans put in a 
welcome appearance; and, of course, the Purple Gallinules were present along 
the Anhinga Trail. 

Our wonderful twelve-day trip was over, but memories remained of con- 
genial companions, pleasant birding and botanizing, strange and interesting 
hotels and restaurants, new and unusual foods, and evenings spent poring 
over the bird check-lists and discussing the day’s finds. We had a staggering 
number of new birds to add to our experiences, 182 species and subspecies 
for the trip, including 48 forms in Jamaica and 62 in Cuba that were not 
found elsewhere. And after we reached home, with pleasant thoughts to 
ponder, a check-list of all birds seen, and showing where they were observed, 
arrived from Audubon House, Boston, as a souvenir. At the time of joining 
the Caribbean Tour, it was a trip I really could not afford to take, but on its 
completion came the realization that it was a trip I really could not afford 
to have missed. 





AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE — 1956 
Boston Schedule* 


Penguin Summer Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. February 4 
Destination Desert Hal H. Harrison February 18 
Hawaii, U. S. A. Fran William Hall March 3 
Kenya and the Mau Mau Captain C. W. R. Knight March 17 


All programs, Saturday mornings at 10:30, New England Mutual Hall. 
Watch your mail and the Bulletin for special announcements. 


*Other cities and towns sponsoring one or more of these Audubon 
Nature Theatre presentations include Attleboro, Barre, Beverly, Great 
Barrington, Holyoke, Leominster, New Bedford, Newburyport, North- 
ampton, Palmer, Pittsfield, Weston, Worcester, and Cape Cod. For 
information on the dates of these programs, address Audubon Nature 
Theatre, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 











Save Annual Meeting Date — February 11 


As announced in the November issue of the Bulletin, the annual meeting 
of the Society will be held on Saturday. February 11. from 2:00 P.M. to 


10:00 P.M., at Hayden Hall, Boston University. See January Bulletin for 
further details and program. 
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It Happened in New Zealand 


By Merritt Moore 


The ostrich in the Auckland Zoo was an object of much interest. It was 
a handsome bird, a male, about five feet tall. It had arrived in a crate on 
board a freighter from Capetown. At that time it had a rate, whose name 
was Ginny, but Ginny died shortly before the beginning of World War II. 
The widower who survived was called Dickie, and was a great favorite with 
young and old alike. 

When the American soldiers first reac hed New Zealand, the zoo was one 
of the spots they found most attractive. They would go there on Sunday after- 
noons, when on leave, and there they often met girls and otherwise amused 
themselves. 

I discovered Dickie as an asset in my work when I was chief of the Neuro- 
Psychiatric Services of the 39th General (U.S. Army) Hospital. This large 
installation had been formed around the “Yale unit,” and was then stationed 
in a magnificent park at the foot of One-Tree Hill. I found that my patients 
enjoyed outings. Transportation was available, so we sent the neuro-psychi- 
atric patients to the zoo on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons. 
There was an elephant that they could ride upon, and other interesting beasts, 
bui the ostrich was a favorite and very much of a pet. 

1 was saddened to hear the news that he was taken ill and telephoned the 
keeper of the zoo to inquire about Dickie’s health. The man in charge said 
that Dickie was sick, but they weren’t sure what the trouble was. First he lost 
his feathers, then he turned a kind of grayish-green color, then he developed 
“limber neck” (a form of paralysis of the neck muscles), then he died. We 
were all distressed, | particularly, because the zoo had been so free and co 
operative in helping us provide diversion for the soldiers who were patients. 

I suggested to the keeper of the zoo that an autopsy be performed, which 
was done by the local veterinarian. | attended this and was amazed to see the 
findings. In Dickie’s large crop were what appeared to me to be thirty or 
forty razor blades, only they were round. However, they were thin and had 
sharp edges. Then the mystery was solved. Apparently some of the soldiers, 
thinking it a joke, had th--wn pennies into Dickie’s cage, which Dickie had 
not enough sense to decline. He had been swallowing them for a long time. 
A New Zealand penny is a rather large coin, heavy with copper and brass. 
The juices of his intestines had actually dissolved quantities of this metal, 
producing a form of metal poisoning. The sharp edges of the coins, now worn 
razor-thin by the digestive juices, had caused wide-spread inflammation of 
the stomach lining. 

All these factors contributed to the death of this particular ostrich, and 
there was nothing we could do except raise a fund to buy a new one, which 
we did. As the war was on, it was not possible to get one immediately, but, 
finally, after some finagling, a replacement was arranged, and when it was 
set up in its proper quarters a large sign was also erected. The sign read: 


PLEASE DO NOT FEED COPPER COINS TO THE OSTRICH. 
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Owls in the Belfry 


By Howarp F. Smiru, Jr. 


Young Barn Owls peer at the photographer in a Lynn church tower. 


Nearly everybody likes excitement. Thus it was that my blood quickened 
one Sunday last fall when | turned the corner and saw two large busses and 
many cars parked outside my church in Lynn. It seemed as though hundreds 


of people were standing in the street and on the sidewalks staring at the tower 


from varying angles and straining for a glimpse of something. Naturally | 
hurried to get parked in the church yard so | could ask someone what all the 
excitement was about. (1 was hoping it was some sort of excursion coming to 
visit my church service, you see.) Then it was that | was told we had been 
honored by a visitation of rare guests. kor it was suspected that a pair of 
Jarn Owls was roosting in our tower. 

I joined the crowd while a member of the Audubon Field Trip (which was 
on its way to Ipswich) climbed the long circular flight of stairs to see if he 
could flush the Barn Owls. It seemed as though he h id been gone for hours. 
when in reality only a few miautes had passed. Then we were treated to a fine 
sight as both Barn Owls flew noiselessly out of the tower. “Oooh!” “Aaah!” 
“Isn't it beautiful!” and many more gasps ol admiration were let out by all 
as we beheld the symmetry of their flight. But somethng better was vet to 
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come, for one of the pair decided to pose for us. Alighting on a limb of a 
near-by tree, the bird perched quietly for fifteen minutes while everybody 
took leisurely looks through their binoculars and telescopes. The trip leaders 
seemed to be everywhere at once, telling us what to look for as the most dis- 
tinctive marks of this rare visitor. Then, all too soon, our model tired of 
posing, stretched its wings, and disappeared over the distant roof tops. 

Even if this were all the story, it would have been thrilling to me. But the 
best was yet to come. For weeks every i; juiry | made concerning the presence 
of the owls in the tower was met with expressions of ignorance: “We don’t 
want to go up again for fear of frightening them away permanently by too 
much disturbance.” “They may be feasting on the pigeons, and we want the 
owls to stay and nest, if possible.” At last came a positive answer. They were 
still there, they were all right, and apparently they had made themselves at 
home. Just as quickly as we heard this good news, word was passed to the 
sexton of the church that no one was to disturb them at any time. 

With the coming of spring we were consumed with curiosity as to whether 
or not eggs had been laid and were being incubated. But we did not go up. 
Then there was a discouraging indication. The pigeons were once again seen 
entering the tower. Was it possible that the owls iicd left? We had to know. 
The sexton went up the tower to investigate. There was the mother owl and 
three young. He hurriedly ducked out of sight and fairly ran down the ladder. 

“My!” he said, “she seemed mad. She was hissing at me for all she was 
worth. So I decided to take no chances and got out of there as fast as I could.” 

I wanted to see the young owls, but I also wanted to be sure it was safe for 
both birds and me. | called Mr. Mason at the Audubon Society and was 
assured that, not only could we look at them without fear, but pictures could 
later be taken. If we did it too soon, the mother owl might desert her young. 
And so it was that we had our first glimpse of young Barn Owls. 

But — how to get good pictures? All | had was a Brownie camera, and 
there was less than average light in the tower. As luck would have it, the Lynn 
Daily Item took that time to run a feature article on the front page about 
Torrey Jackson, of Marblehead, a young man who has earned quite a reputa- 
tion for his photography of wild birds. A telephone call brought enthusiastic 
response and several sessions of photography, with the accompanying photo- 
graph resulting, among others. 

It may be a long time before we are honored by another visit from these 
beautiful and useful creatures. On the other hand, they may have liked ou: 
church tower enough to make it their permanent headquarters. But even if 
they never favor us again, we have experienced the thrill of a lifetime, and we 
are humbly grateful for it. 


Animal Rescue League Fair 


The 53rd Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League will be held, Decem- 
ber 1-2, at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, and will include among its high- 
lights an auction on Thursday evening, December 1; a dog obedience demon- 
stration by members of the New England Dog Training Club; a Poodle 
demonstration on Thursday afternoon, December 1, and a surprise attraction 
the content of which has not been divulged. 
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Wildwood for Christmas: A Lasting Present 


\ toy may last only a few weeks. sweaters are bound to wear out, even a 
bicycle may be outgrown. Books endure. and open many doors. but there is 
a need that even they cannot fulfill. If there is a child on your list to whom 
you want to give a lasting present, we can think of no finer on than two weeks 


at Wildwood Nature Camp. 


It is true that such a gift cannot be wrapped up in bright paper and played 
with on Christmas Day. But the excitement of it. and the allure. will be as 
fresh on New Year's, and in March. Indeed, the excitement and appreciation 
will mount as summer draws nearer. 

More than antic ipation, though. more even than the actual experience of 
learning and growing through exploration of the out-of-doors, is the recogni 
tion of what Wildwood will mean later on. The boys who caught a monarch 
butterfly. and held it for a moment in their hands before releasing it. will 
watch meadows and roads with increased interest ever afterwards. And they 
will notice other insects. and birds and mammals and re ptiles too They will 
see in the woods and streams and ponds all kinds of organisms they neve 
dreamed were there. They will look at trees and rocks and stars. The rest 
of their lives they will enjoy nature more because of their chance to be at 
Wildwood. 

1 his Christmas. perhaps you w ill consice r VIVING Sorte { hild this prese nt 
for a lifetime. 
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THE BRITIGH TRAVEL ANDO HOLIDAYS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Katharine Tousey, of the Audubon education staff, who continues her 
popular presentations of “Audubon’s America” to audiences throughout the 
British Isles and on the continent, gathered the latest news of the Society from 
Mrs. Freda Haynes, Assistant Treasurer, when the latter toured Europe in 
October with the Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc. They were caught by a photographer 
as they talked with a Beefeater in front of the Tower of London. 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

December 1. Exhibition of Paintings by Dennis A. Haskins, “The Painter of Savoy.” 
December 1. Exhibition, Non-Juried, Berkshire Art Association Christmas Sale 
December 1, 8 p.m. Hoffmann Bird Club Slides by Messrs. S. Waldo Bailey, 

D. D. MacCarthy, and William Noble. 
December 3, 10:15 a.m. Final Nature Hour. 
December 3, 3 and 8:15 p.m. Movie-Lecture “Invitation to Skiing,” by Warren Miller 
December 7, 6:30 p.m. Annual Supper and Movie Camera Club. 
December 7-10, 8:15 p.m. Pittsfield Town Players “One Act Festival.” 
December 13, 8 p.m. Freedom Forum. 
December 15, 8 p.m. Program of Berkshire Film Society. 
December 17, 7:45 p.m. Dance Recital Pupils of Miss Hazel Sclater 
December 26, 8 p.m. Annual Audubon Christmas bird count. 


Comment 


The article “Summer Sea Birds on Georges Bank,” which appeared in the 
November issue of the Bulletin, created some comment when read by Robert 
L. Grayce at the recent meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union in 
Boston. Ludlow Griscom stated that it was valuable as the first paper to record 
the presence of the Fulmar in summer on Georges Bank. Robert Cushman 
Murphy objected to the designation of the skua, Catharacta skua, as the north 
ern race, since it could have been a “wintering” bird from the Southern Hem- 
isphere. Races of skuas cannot be identified in the field, and this bird was 
not collected, 
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Folk Names of New England Birds 
By W. L. McATEE 


Continued from Vovember Bulletin 


TURKEY VULTURE. Buzzard 
(General. From a fancied resem- 
blance in flight to the soaring hawks 
known by that name in Great Britain. ) 

GOSHAWK. Blue Hawk ( Maine. 
Mass. The veneral color above is 
dark bluish gray.) ; Goshawk (Mass 
Literally Goose-hawk: this name for 
the West European subspecies occurs 
in Merrett, 1667. A favorite with fal 
coners who reserved this term for the 
female. the male being known as Ter 
cel, or Tiercel, as being a_ third 
smaller.) : Gray Hawk ( Mass.) : Gray 
Hen Hawk (Maine. Poultry remains 
were found in 116, or nearly half, of 
243 stomachs examined by the U.S. 
Biological Survey. MeAtee, 1935 
Partridge Hawk (Mass Conn. As 
preying upon Ruffed Grouse, or Par 
tridge. Grouse, chiefly Ruffled, were 


on ee ee identified in 31 of 243 stomachs.). 
A Turkey Vulture makes an interest- SHARP-SHINNED HAWK 
ing silhouette. : 

Brown Hawk (Conn. The young.) ; 


Hen Hawk (Conn. Remains of poultry were found in only 2 of 944 stomachs 


examined.) : Pigeon Hawk (Rather general. Ps rhaps from its size; perhaps as 


a carry-over from Passenger Pigeon days, when several species of hawks at 
tended the great flocks of pigeons and preyed upon them. Sharpy (Conn 
( olles tors jargon for Sharp shin. | he ‘edges ol the inside of the shins, below 
the knee, projecting like the edge of a knife, hard and sharp.” Wilson, 1812) 

COOPER’S HAWK. Chicken Hawk (General): Hen Hawk (N. H. Re 
mains of poultry were found in 52 of 261 stomachs examined Priv ileer 
(Conn. From its speed and piratical actions. 

Ri 1-7 AILED H AWK. ( hicken Hawk Hen Hawk ( Gene ral Remains of 
domestic fowls were found in 60 of the 754 stomachs examined. or in about 
1 out of 12. MeAtee, 1935.) : Red-tail (Rather general. The tail of adults is 
chestnut above and shows that color predominantly when light shines 
through. }. 

RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. Chicken Hawk, Hen Hawk (General. Less 
applic able to this species than to the Red-tail. Remains of chickens were found 
in only 8 of 391 stomachs. Same reference Red Hen Hawk (Vt. Adults 
have the lesser wing coverts and the lower parts reddish brown 

BROAD-WINGED HAWK. Hen Hawk. (Mass. The Broad-wing seldom 
takes poultry, and none was found in 111 stomac hs examined by the | S. Bio 
logical Survey. Same reference as for the preceding two species 
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ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK. Black Hawk (Rather general. The light phase 
has considerable black in the plumage and the dark phase is almost entirely 
sooly black.). 

BALD EAGLE. That name is rather general; it alludes to the white head 
of adults, which, however. is not bald.) : Bald-headed Eagle (Maine. Same 
note.) ; Black Eagle (Maine. For birds in immature plumage, which is grayish 
brown to blackish, often with white patches.) ; Brown Eagle (N. H., Mass.. 
Conn. Same note.); Gray Eagle (Rather general. Same note.) ; Gripe (New 
England, an old name, Josselyn, 1672. Cognate with “grip,” fittingly applied 
to this bird of powerful grasp.)}; Sea Eagle (Mass. It patrols the beach in 
search of dead fish or other food.) ; White-headed Eagle (Rather general.). 

MARSH HAWK. Blue Hawk (Maine, Mass. The fully plumaged male is 
chiefly light bluish gray.) ; Bog Hawk, Bog Trotter (Mass. “Bog” used in the 
sense of marsh; “Trotter” as a patroller thereof.) ; Chicken Hawk (Mass. Re 
mains of poultry were detected in only 20 of 601 stomachs examined by the 
U.S. Biological Survey. McAtee, 1935.): Frog Hawk (Mass. Frogs were 
found in 15 of those stomachs.); Harrier (Mass., Conn.); Harrier Hawk 
(R. 1.); Hen Harrier (Vt., Mass. One that harries or ravages: in British use 
back to Turner, 1544.) : Marsh Hawk (General. Characteristic is its patrolling 
of marshes and meadows); Meadow Hawk ( Mass.) : Mole Hawk (Conn. No 
moles were found in 6091 stomachs. McAtee, 1935.) ; Mouse Hawk ‘General 
A well-deserved name: mice were identified in 211 of 601 stomachs.) : Mouser 
(Conn.): Snake Hawk (Conn. Corresponding figures: 13 of 601). 


OSPREY. Fish Eagle (Rather general. The bird preys almost exclusively 


upon fishes, and is eaglelike in appearance.) ; Fish Hawk (General) ; Osprey 
(General). 


GYRFALCON. White Hawk (Maine. The white phase is largely of that 
color.). 

PEREGRINE FALCON, Bullet Hawk (Maine. Krom its exceptional speed 
in flight.); Duck Hawk (Seemingly rather general. Remains of ducks were 
found in 9 of 57 stomachs examined by the l. 5S. Biological Survey. MecAtee, 
1935.) ; Ledge Hawk (Maes. From a favorite nesting site, “ledge” being taken 
to mean cliff.) :; Rock Engle (Maine, N. H. From a nesting site and its domi 
nating, predatory habits.); Vulture (Vt. A predator.). 

PIGEON HAWK. Bullet Hawk (Mass. See under the preceding species. 
Pigeon Hawk (Has some vernacular use; perhaps from its size: perhaps from 
its being one of the hawks that followed flocks of Passenger Pigcons and 
preyed upon them.). 

SPARROW HAWK. Killy Hawk (Maine, Mass. First term sonic.) : Pigeon 
Hawk (N. H., Mass., R. Il. Probably from its size and form, as very rarely 
does it prey upon so large a bird as a pigeon.); Sparrow Hawk (General. 
Sparrows are eaten, though not extensively so; a better name, based on food 
habits, would be Grasshopper Hawk.). 

SPRUCE GROUSE. Black Grouse (Maine. There is considerable black in 
the plumage of the male.) ; Cedar Partridge (Maine. As freqenting growths 
of cedar or arborvitae.) ; Democrat, Heath Hen, Spruce Grouse, Spruce Par 
tridge (Maine); Swamp Partridge, Wood Partridge (Maine, Vt.). 

RUFFED GROUSE. Biddy (Maine. As a henlike bird.) ; Birch Partridge 
(Maine. Mass. This name symbolizes the deciduous woodland habitat of this 
species in contrast to the evergreen haunts of the Spruce Grouse.) ; Common 
Partridge (Vt.b: Fool Hen ( Mass. Under primitive conditions, the bird 
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seemed tame and unsuspicious of man.) ; Gray Partridge (Maine. The species 
has red and gray color phases); Partidge (Sometimes Patridge or Pat, gen- 
eral.) ;: Pheasant (Mass. Formerly the terms Partridge (north and east) and 
Pheasant (mountains and south) had rather definite distribution and stability. 
Since introduction of the Ring-necked Pheasant, the latter term is going out 
of use for the Ruffed Grouse.) ; Ruffled Grouse (Mass. The adjective is prob- 
ably a variant of ruffed, but ruffled is a word which in its own right has the 
same meaning. See Emmons, 1833.):; Silver-tail (Mass. The gray color 
phase. ). , 

HEATH HEN. That name, also pronounced hethen and heth’n (Mass., 
Conn.), referred to the tracts of low woody vegetation which the birds in 
habited; Pheasant, Prairie Hen {Mass.): Wild Chicken (Conn.): Wild Hen 
(Mass. ). 

EUROPEAN PARTRIDGE. Gray Partridge (Conn.): Hungarian Par 
tridge (Conn. Some of the stock was imported from that country.). 

BOB-WHITE. Black-breaster (Mass. A name probably suggested by un 
usually highly plumaged males.) ; Bob-white (Rather general, sonic.) ; Bob 
white Quail ( Mass.) ; Brown Partridge (N. H. The general tone of the plumage 
of both sexes ic reddish brown.) ; Quail (Formerly a northeastern, but now a 
general, name; transferred from the European Quail.). 

WILD TURKEY. Gobbler, Turkey Gobbler (the adult male): Turkey, 
Wild Turkey (General. Turkey is a sonic word, a common call sounding like 
turk, turk.). 

KING RAIL. Fresh-marsh Hen, Fresh-water Marsh Hen (Mass. “Hen” 
in rail names alludes to sizable birds with clucking notes.) : King Rail (Rather 
general. From its large size and bright coloration.) ; Marsh Hen (Rather gen 
eral.) ; Meadow Hen ( Mass., Conn.); Mud Hen (Mass.). 

CLAPPER RAIL. That name, recorded for Massachusetts. refers to the 
bird’s notes, “a harsh clattering cackle.” Meadow Hen, Mud Hen (Conn.). 

VIRGINIA RAIL. Corn crate( Conn. Corruption of corn crake, European 
name of the Land Rail.) ; Long-billed Rail (Mass.); Meadow Hen, Mud Hen 
(Maine, Mass.) : Water Hen ( Mass.). 

SORA. Chicken-bill, Chicken-billed Rail (Mass. The bill is short and 
stout.); Meadow Chick, Meadow Chicken (Mass.); Meadow Hen (Maine. 
Mass.): Mud Hen (Maine): Peep (Maine, N. H., sonic.) ; Rail Bird (New 


England) ; Sora (General. Thought to have been derived from an Indian name 


of the bird. '. 


YELLOW RAIL. Kicker (Mass... Conn. From a cry which embodies re 
peatedly a sound like the syllable, kik.). 


FLORIDA GALLINULE. Gray Pond Hen (Mass. The underside is slaty 
gray.!: King Rail (N. H., Mass., Conn. A tribute to its large size and brighter 
coloration as contrasted to most of the rails.) : Meadow Hen (Mass.. Conn.) : 
Mud Hen. Pond Hen, Red-billed Mud Hen, Water Chicken. Water Hen (Mass. 
Most of the bill and the contiguous frontal plaque are sealing-wax red. Water 
Hen is a British name for the EKuropean subspecies. Occurs in Turner, 1544.). 

AMERICAN COOT. Blue Hen (Mass. General color bluish slaty: form 
somewhat henlike): Blue Marsh-hen (Maine): Blue Peter (Maine. Maas.. 
Conn. In treading on the floating leaves of aquatic plants it appears to walk 
and spattering along on its take-off to run, on the water.): Blue Pond Hen 
(Mass.): Coot (General); Crowbill (Conn.); Crow Duck (Maine. The bird 
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has the habits but not the structure of a duck, contrasting notably in the shape 
of the beak.) ; Marsh Hen (Maine, N. H., Mass., R. I.) ; Meadow Hen ( Maine, 
Mass., R. I.) ; Mud Crow (R. I. In allusion to its dark color and its habit of 
frequenting mud.); Mud Hen (Universal); Pelick (Conn. Said to be of Al- 
gonquian Indian derivation.); Pond Coot (R. I.); Pond Crow, Pond Hen 
Mass.) ; Puldoo (Mass., R. 1., Conn. Corruption of the French poule d’eau, 
water hen.) ; Quark (Mass. Probably from a note.) ; Sea Crow ( Mass., K. L., 
Conn. From its dark color; it has, however, little to do with the sea.) ; Water 


Hen (Mass.). 
SEMIPALMATED PLOVER. Bull Peep ( Mass. Peep is a basically sonic 


term applied to numerous small shore birds; “bull” implies one large for the 
group.) ; Littke Ringneck ( Mass.) ; Little Ring Plover (Conn. The neck is en- 
circled by a broad white collar, bordered below by a black one.) ; Piping 
Plover (Maine. A sonic term more accurately applied to the next species.) ; 
Ring-neck (General) ; Ring-necked Plover (Maine, Mass., R. 1.) ; Ring Plover 
(R. 1). 

PIPING PLOVER. Beach Bird (Maine, Mass.); Beach Plover (Mass.) : 
Butter Bird (Maine. Because sometimes very fat.) ; Clam Bird (Mass. Doubt- 
less it feeds on small bivalves, broadly clams.) ; Feeble (Mass. From a note.) ; 
Mourning Bird (Mass. Its notes sound mournful to some ears.); Ox-eye 
(Maine, Mass. From the full, round eye, a name applied to various shore 


birds.) ; Pale Ringneck (Mass. As being notably paler than the preceding 
species.) ; Peep-lo (Mass., sonic.) ; Ringneck (Mass., R. I.) ; Ringneck Plover 
(Mass. There is a black collar at the base of the neck, the white one above it 


less noticeable than in the preceding species because of the general paler color- 
ation of this one.) ; Tee-o (Mass. Sonic.). 


KILLDEER. Hildee (R. 1. Blagden, 1776-1780; sonic.); Killdeer (Uni 
versal. Sonic.) ; Killdeer Plover (Mass., R. I.) : Meadow Plover (Mass.). 


AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOVER. Black-breast (Maine, Mass.): Black- 
breasted l’iover (Maine. The under parts of both sexes in breeding plumage are 
largely black.) ; Brass-back (Mass. In adults, the back is speckled with golden 
yellow.) ; Bullhead (Mass. That is, bighead.); Field Bird (Maine, Mass. It 
resorts to grasslands more than do its relatives, except the Killdeer.) ; Frost 
Bird (Mass., R. 1. As being associated with frosty weather.) ; Golden, Golden- 
back (Maine.); Golden Plover (General. See note on Brass-back.): Green- 
back, Green-head (Mass.); Green Plover (Maine, Mass. The yellow spotting 
on dark ground seems to be the basis of these names.) ; Hill Bird (Mass. See 
note on Field Bird.) ; Muddy-breast (Mass., R. 1. Adults in fall plumage have 
the sides and flanks tinged pale grayish brown and streaked darker.) ; Pale- 
belly, Pale-breast (Mass. The young, yellowish or brownish mottled below, 
in contrast to the black of adults, are sometimes considered a distinct variety.) : 
Pasture Bird (Mass. See note on Field Bird.) ; Squealer (Mass. Sonic.) ; 
Three-toed Plover (Maine, Mass.) ; Three-toes (Mass. This species lacks the 
rudimentary hind, or 4th, toe, possessed by the closely similar Black-bellied 
Plover.) ; Toad-head (Mass. This term seems to mean bighead.); Trout Bird 


( Mass.) ; 
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ALLAN DO. CRUICKSHANK FROM NH. A. 8 
The Black-bellied Plover, a regular and abundant migrant along the Massachu- 
setts coast, is known under many names, the most widely used in New England 
being Beetle-head. 


BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. Beetle (Maine): Beetle-head (Maine, N. H., 
Mass., Conn., R. I.) ; Beetle-head Plover (Mass. Large head.) ; Black-breast 
(Maine, N. H., Mass., R. 1.) : Black-breaster (Mass. In adults of both sexes, 
most of the under parts are black.); Blackhead (Mass. The lower surface of 
the head is black in adults, but the crown and nape are not black in any nor- 
mal plumage.) : Black-heart (Mass. All of the undersurface, except the belly, 
is black in adults.) : Bottle-head (Mass. Means big-head.): Brownie (Mass. 
Adults in winter plumage are mostly brownish gray, and the young buffy, on 
white. The terms gray and brown are not well distinguished in popular de- 
scription of game.) : Bull-head (Mass.; also in British vernacular use. Means 
big head.); Bull-head Plover (Conn.): Bull Plover (Conn. It is the largest 
of New England plovers.) ; Chuckle-head ( Maine, Mass.) ; Frost Bird (R. LL.) ; 
Gray Plover (Maine. This is the standard British name of the species, spelled 
“grey,” and is of some antiquity, Merrett, 1667. Adults are gray or grayish 
white, darker-streaked above, and the immature the same, almost all over.) ; 
Gump (Mass. The immature, hence unwary.); Killdeer (Mass. In full, this 
name is Black-bellied Killdeer, the latter term not having its usual sonic sig- 
nificance, but meaning a bird of general alliance to that commonly called Kill- 
deer. “Black-bellied” also is a misnomer, as the black of the under parts ex- 
tends only to the thighs and it is precisely the belly that is not black.) : May 
Cock (Mass. As prevalent in May: also in British provincial use.) : Ox-eye 
(Maine. In reference to the prominent eyes.) ; Pale-belly (Mass. The imma- 
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ture.) ; Shore Plover (Mass.); Speckle-belly (Mass. Subadult birds with the 
black coloration underneath not full: ‘loped.). 


RUDDY TURNSTONE. Bishop .-.over (Mass.); Brant Bird (Mass., 
R. 1.) ; Calico-baek (Maine, Mass.) ; Calico Bird (Mass., R. 1. The plumage of 
adults is strikingly varicolored.) ; Chicaric (Mass. Sonic.) ; Chicken (Mass.) ; 
Chicken Bird, Chicken Plover (Maine, Mass.) Chicken Turnstone (Mass. The 
term “chicken” seems to refer to clucking notes.) ; Craddock, Creddock (Mass. 
Sonic.) : Horsefoot Snipe (Mass., R. I. From the bird’s feeding on the eggs 
of the horsefoot, or king crab.) ; Red-legged Plover (Mass., R. I.) ; Redlegs 
(Mass. The legs and feet are more orange than red.) ; Rock Bird (Maine.) : 
Rock Plover (Maine, R. 1.) ; Sea Quail (Mass., Conn. This name may refer to 
its full breast and partially ruddy plumage.); Sparked-back, Streaked-back 
(Mass. From the bold cinnamon, black, and white markings of the back and 
wings of adult birds.) ; Stone Plover (R. I.) ; Turnstone (Maine, Mass., Conn.., 
R. I. The bird turns over pebbles and other objects in search of food.). 


AMERICAN WOODCOCK. Blind Snipe (Maine. “Its sight is noticeably 
dull in the full sunlight.” Trumbull, 1888. In early days, “Snipe” was the 
general name of the bird, which only in recent times became widely known 
as Woodcock.) ; Bog-sucker (Mass. From its probing in moist soil.) ; Brown 
Cock (Vt.); Brush Snipe (Maine. It frequents thickets.) ; Cock (Vt., Mass. 
Hunting it is called cock shooting.) ; Labrador Twister (Mass. In reference to 
the erratic flight of late-staying birds which are deemed hardy, as if from 
Labrador.) ; Little Whistler (Mass., Conn. See note on Whistler.) ; Massachu- 
setts Woodcock (Maine. To distinguish it from the Pileated Woodpecker, also 
known as Woodcock.) ; Timber-doodle (Mass. A fanciful appellation.) ; Whist- 
ler (Mass., Conn. Some of the courtship sounds suggest whistling.) ; Whistling 
Snipe (N. H.); Woodcock (General. A striking bird of the woodland; a name 
tracing to Anglo-Saxon.). 


WILSON’S SNIPE. Alewife Bird (Mass. From its spring arrival, coin- 
ciding with that of the alewife, or branch herring.) ; Common Snipe ( Maine.) ; 
English Snipe (General east of the Mississippi River; in such names, the term 
“English” implies a superior kind.); Jacksnipe (Universal. Meaning small 
snipe; a British name contrasting the European subspecies with the larger 
Common Snipe. The name occurs in Merrett, 1667.) ; Shad Spirit (All. From 
its flight “song” being heard at night during the time of the shad run.) ; Snipe 
(Universal.). 


LONG-BILLED CURLEW. Big Curlew (Mass.); Hen Curlew, Old Hen 
Curlew (Mass. From its speckled brown color and its large size.) ; Old Sickle- 
bill (From its long curved bill.) ; Sereecher (Mass. Its call is harsh and loud.) ; 
Sicklebill, Sicklebill Curlew (General.); Sicklebill Plover (Maine). 


HUDSONIAN CURLEW. Blue-legs, Foolish Curlew (Mass. For birds of 
the year.) ; Jack Curlew (General; the term “jack” in such connections means 
small.) ; Sicklebill (Mass.) ; Striped-head (Mass.); Wimbrel (Mass. A sonic, 
British name for the European subspecies; usually spelled Whimbrel, in Will- 
ughby-Ray, 1678, and traceable to 1530-1531. OED.). 


ESKIMO CURLEW. Dough Bird (Maine, Mass., R. I. Misspelled also 
Doe Bird. They have “a much thicker layer of fat than is usually seen in other 
birds, hence their local name .. . from the saying ‘as fat as dough.’ ” MacKay, 
Auk, 1892.) ; Fute (Conn. Probably from the obsolete verb, “fute,”” meaning 
to whistle. ). 
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* Listen to the Tree Squeak hes 


By Lawrence Bb. ROMAINE 


When you go on your first bird walk. or ride, with the “elder statesmen” 
and seasoned ornithologists. today known more informally as bird watchers 
and “birders.” don’t be frightened or discouraged by the strange names you 
hear bandied about among them. | have been exposed to it all for a good 
many years and am still startled now and then by some odd-sounding word 
not to be found in any reference library from Audubon to Zim. Let me give 
you a few tips about the sort of thing you are likely to run into, and prepare 
you for them with a few simple explanations. If you will bear them in mind, 
I am sure they will come in handy and make your first few trips far pleasanter. 

You will, no doubt. have a Peterson Guide and one or two other reference 
books at the start. You will also remember from childhood many birds with 
which you were once familiar, such as Robins, Bluebirds, Song Sparrows, 
Blue Jays, and Crows. You may think, as I did, that you know a good many 
birds without the attention of the birding fraternity, and may even be a little 
cocky about it. However. there are many that you never, never heard about 
before. Heed my warning and study this hasty glossary with care for your 
own comfort. No matter how many birds you know, believe me, you “ain't 
heard nothin’.” 


One of the first you are likely to be confronted with is the “Leaf Bird.” 
When you first hear one of the experts say “Oh, shucks only a Leaf Bird!” 
don’t write it down hastily in your notebook. Ull admit it sounds rare, but 
unless you listen carefully you will be wasting endless time hunting through 
the index of various volumes. Let me picture the scene for you. Like the chap 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 42nd street, one of your group will start 
focussing his binocular on a distant tree. At once the fever spreads and every 
one is setting up scopes and speculating. Suddenly the instigator remarks, as 
above, “Only a Leaf Bird! All is quiet and everyone relaxes except the neo- 
phyte who thinks he hasn't quite caught the name and, being a bit timid and 
green, writes it down for further research. Did you ever read that poem about 
the man upon the stair a man who really wasn't there? Well, there you 
have the whole story. This birder mistook a leaf fluttering in the wind for a 
bird, and, after all, even the Chinese had to have a name for it. So jot this 
one down now instead of on your first trip 

I think the next most common puzzler is the “Buoy Bird.” This you will 
find along shore. usually in salt water. This one also entails glasses and 
scopes and a mad rush for immediate identification. When the smoke has 
cleared away and someone remarks “Buoy Bird.” again, don’t be alarmed 
if it sounds odd. These birds usually turn out to be anything from a lobster 
pot buoy to a bell buoy, depending on the imagination of the senior birder. 
Some try for Terns. and others for Sea kagles. or Ernes. Be ready for it, and 
don't even turn a hair. 

The one you will hear on and off the field, in almost any group, from the 
kitchen to the top of Mount Washington, is the “Life Bird At first, I tried 
to write it down as “Fife thinking it might have a song like the drum and fife 

the drum of the Grouse plus the shriek of the Jay but | learned This 
bird is only a part of it all. When you see a bird for the first time in your life 
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(or think, in good conscience, it is ‘ :e first time), then you have a life bird. 
Simple? It’s all in knowing how. 

The “Cedar Bird” (distinct from the Cedar Waxwing) is a tough one to 
get used to, even after you have heard it several times. These are found in 
pastures and grazed fields and are very hard to identify. They are most 
troublesome when driving along and trying to spot Horned Larks, as they in- 
habit the same fields as a rule. Actually they are not birds at all, but the very 
small seedling cedars you may have noticed on this type of farmland, most 
of them not over eight inches tall. The most experienced birder falls for them 
time and again, but don’t let the term baffle you into thinking anyone has seen 
a Waxwing. 

In February or March, the “Manure Bird” causes a good deal of trouble. 
These you will find on farms in fields ready for cultivation. | remember well 
the first time | heard this name I wondered whether | had heard it correctly. 
As it happens, this is just another “man upon the stair” and indicates again 
that the veteran has mistaken a small lump of manure for a small bird. 

Now that I have prepared you for almost anything, and you know that in 
this study of ornithology you are likely to re many curious appelations, 
I shall jot down a few more and let you go. A * Cap Bird” is a whitecap on 
a wind-ruffled lake, harbor, or ocean that someone is trying to make into a 
Golden-eye. “Tuft Birds,” or “Tussock Birds,” are found in swamps, and, 
assuming that you have read carefully thus far, I shall allow you your own de- 
ductions to see what you have gleaned. Likewise “Nest Birds” or “Caterpillar 
Birds” or “Whisker Birds,” which, like the “Leaf Birds,” are often found in 
trees at a distance with “Knot Birds,” | leave for your practice. “Stump 
Birds” and also “Reflection Birds” are found in swamps, and once you are 
familiar with the general lingo of modern ornithology they will cause you no 
trouble at all. And do not forget that “Caw Hawk” is just another name for 
Crow. Then, just when you are getting to feel that you are really learning 
bird lisps, you'll be following a seductive sound, only to find that it is nothing 
more than tree limbs rubbing together and producing what the birder terms 
“limb squeak.” 

As you can see, there is no end to it. It seemed to me that a few words to 
the wise would save you beginners a lot of time, and some uncomfortable, 
embarrassing moments. Glad to lend a hand with a few leaves from my own 
experiences. Do let me know if you run into any new snags (there’s one | 
forgot —- they infest rivers and crop up when you are canoeing and are called 
“Snag Birds,” resembling Black Duck). I am considering a dictionary with 
a title such as “When a Bird’s Not a Bird” and will be only too happy to in- 
clude any new terms against which to warn the neophyte members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

As an afterthought, if any of you new members have friends who would 
like to join the Society and of course you think they would be worthy 
students think what fun they could have on a trip if you gave them these 
notes first! Think of being the first in a group to drop the glasses in disgust 
and, like a true veteran of years, exclaim, “Shucks! only a Leaf Bird.” 


Calling in 1955 Check-lists 


All co-operators are requested to mail their year’s check-lists to Audubon 
House not later than January 16. As listings must be ready for the printer 
February 1, please note the dead line. List only birds seen in Massachusetts. 
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SANCTUARY NEWS 


October, the brilliant month, well named a gaudy gypsy by Elmer Foye, 
brought a spectacular display of foliage doubly welcome after the shambles 
of last fall’s hurricanes. Although at Moose Hill the swamp and sugar maples 
were almost completely denuded by the 31st, the widespread and tenacious 
leafed oaks promised a last flambovance on the fading landscape. Visitors to 
Ipswich River witnessed a veritable kaleidoscope of color and leaf shapes. It 
was a good acorn year, with many species and varieties. And magnolias at 
the Topsfield sanctuary set a fine and ornamental crop of seed scarlet, pink 
coral, rose, and orange. Buddleia, favorite of butterflies and hummingbirds, 
was in bloom at Cook’s Canyon until the 27th, the last flower to be seen. At 
Arcadia a collection of seedling yews and rhododendrons was received from 
Aaron Moore Bagg. to be carried along in the nursery until of suflicient size 
The mature yews this year bore heavy crops of fruits, which are favorites with 
several species of birds. 

October, wrote Edwin A. Mason. was a great month for birds. On the 9th, 
Pied-billed Grebe, Mallards, Black Ducks, Baldpates, Green-winged Teal, Red 
heads, Greater Scaup, and a Ruddy Duck were found. Davis ¢ rompton re 
corded Pintails, Blue-winged Teal, Shovellers, and Wood Ducks on the 7th 
To give a balanced picture, mention should be made of over 150 Black Ducks, 
with seatterings of Pintails, Green-winged Teal, and Mallards, which con 
centrated in the refuge as the hunters started out all along the Connecticut 
River. 

Land birds at Arcadia were present in remarkable numbers until the night 
of October 21, when a big exodus occurred. With the assistance of Mrs. Anne 
Freeman Clarridge, an Audubon teacher in the Connecticut Valley, the bird 
banding records for the sanctuary were brought up to date. In view of this 
banding operations on a moderate scale were reopened, resulting in well over 
100 White-throats being banded, as well as some White-crowns and Fox Spar 
rows. If the station had not been in operation, said Ed Mason, newly elected 
president of the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association, we might never have 
known we had a Dickcissel. One was banded on October 13 

Wild geese made their own stirring music as they passed in gray battalions 
over the flooded marshes of Ipswich River, creating a restlessness in human 
beings as well. A Leach’s Petrel, blown in from the storm of the 15th. was 
rehabilitated by the Foyes and released. 

Golden-crowned Kinglets were present in gratifying numbers among the 
sanctuary conifers, wrote Albert Bussewitz: warblers came through in variety. 
and increasing numbers of Chickadees. Goldfinches. Purple Finches, and Nut 
hatches frequented the feeders. A large quantity of Black-polls came to Cook’s 
Canyon early in October. with only a fe Ww Juncos and Purple Finches at 
month’s end. The last Ruby-throated Hummingbird was seen on October 9 
one month later than usual. The hummingbird planting has been a tremen 


dous SUCCESS, 
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Mrs. Marie Shurr Quirk, Director of the Holyoke Natural History Muse- 
um, brought to Arcadia a Barn Owl, which was banded and released on the 
7th. The bird had a broken leg, which had been put in a plaster cast by Dr. 
Armand Trudeau, of Arcadia’s Advisory Committee. It was in good shape 
when released, but apparently striking at prey was too much for its mended 
leg, for it was found by neighbors three days later in a weakened conditioi 
with the leg shattered again. 

Despite the lateness of the season, the occasional call of a belated Peeper, 
Hyla crucifer, was heard off and on at Moose Hill, and the sporadic orchestra- 
tions of a frost-hardy tree cricket or katydid continued into the last days of 
the month. A wild Skunk has discovered Rose-anne, our tame Skunk, wrote 
David Miner, and comes each night to visit her and feed outside her cage. 

“Stand by to evacuate!” was the message from Police Chief Skrzyniarz. 
of Easthampton, as the three-day rain of midmonth inundated Arcadia with 
4.9 inches. A dam in Southampton was endangered, and all were alerted. But 
the sanctuary was essentially unharmed. It continued to be accessible by one 
road, and repairs to the bridges of the Mill and Manhan rivers were completed 
toward the end of the month. Because of the storms and blocked roads, fewer 
visitors than usual found Arcadia during October. Professor William Randall. 
however, brought over his students in recreation from the University of 
Massachusetts. 

The most noteworthy event of the month at Pleasant Valley was the forma- 
tion of a Berkshire Mycological Society on the 15th. Nathan Horwitt, of 
Lenox, was elected president, and Alvah Sanborn, secretary-treasurer. Shirley 
Howard, of the Audubon teaching staff, came to the meeting, which was at- 
tended by eighteen people. The following day a field trip was conducted by 
John Lombardi, and several varieties of edible mushrooms were collected 
in some abundance. 

The Field and Forest Club of Boston met at Moose Hill for a field trip on 
the 12th, and a reunion of Miss Frances Sherburne’s workshop group was held 
there on the Ist of the month. The annual meeting of the Northeastern Bird- 
danding Association took place at Cook’s Canyon, October 1, when a trip to 
the gorge was made to see how the flood waters, doing one good deed, had 
cleared away the logs and tree trunks at the bottom. 

In her first report from Rocky Knoll Sanctuary, Mrs. Doris R. Manley wrote 
of the renovation of the big frame house on Maple Street. The old living room 
has been turned into an education library: an apartment for the director was 
made in the rear of the house, and the second floor has been equipped for the 
growing education department, which is making its headquarters in the build- 
ing. Now a museum of live exhibits has been established, with snakes, horned 
toads, salamanders, white mice, and an observation beehive. The hive was 
installed by Charles Moore, of Worcester, a retired farmer and apiarist by 
avocation, who has maintained such a hive at Cook’s Canyon in the summers 


for the delight of Wildwood campers. The hive at Rocky Knoll is cleverly 


arranged with a stovepipe outlet, which sends the bees out and up five feet 


from the window sill of the exhibit room, thereby insuring that they will not 
cross the path of anyone in the driveway. The new pride of the exhibit room 
is a terrarium six feet long and three feet high, in which various ferns. fungi. 
mosses, etc. will form a woodland panorama every season of the year. 
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A Kestrel, Gray Squirrel, and Cottontail Rabbit on the front porch, con- 
tinued Mrs. Manley. bring hordes of children bearing acorns and iri identally 
getting acquainted with nature in a most delightful way. 

The sanctuary directors were busy throughout the month with their full 
speaking schedules. On October 27 Albert Bussewitz addressed the Brockton 
Garden Club on “A Tribute to Liberty Hyde Bailey.” and. the next day, the 
Norfolk County Teachers Association Convention at Wellesley heard him 
discuss “An Effective Approach to Natural History.” Edwin Mason explained 
to the local Scout Council leaders the program of the Audubon Junior Clubs, 
introduced this year as a Cub Scout activity. Without any qualms whatever, 
he recommended the enterprise as a natural for boys of Cub Scout age. 

Alvah Sanborn gave a reptile talk to the Berkshire Nature Museum on the 
15th. And with Mrs. Elizabeth Phinney. an Audubon teacher in the western 
part of the State, he initiated and conducted a leaf collection contest at the 
Berkshire Garden Center, held in connection with the Harvest Festival 
October 1. 

\ splendid welcome was prepared al Ipswic h River for the visiting mem 
bers of the American Ornithologists’ Union on October 29. Four busloads 
including prominent visitors from many distant points descended upon the 
Barn after a day in the open to find a huge open fire, an enchanting jack-o 
lantern “couple” on the mantel, and a great yellow pumpkin filled with copper 
and chestnut chrysanthemums on a bed of colored leaves. Gallon jugs of cider 
and great trays of doughnuts and red apples completed the festive scene 
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Enjoy the Outdoors in December 


By Ricuarp HEApsTROM 


On the tips of willow twigs look for peculiar outgrowths that resemble 
pine cones. These galls serve as winter homes, not only for their makers, but 
also for various guest hibernators. 

Note how the catkins of the alders, enclosed in ice, sparkle and quiver in 
the sunshine like jeweled pendants. 

Watch the Crows as they fly to and fro between their feeding and roost- 
ing places. They etch a striking picture against the winter sky. 

Note how the privet is still green and fresh-looking; this shrub barely 
misses being an evergreen. 

Examine the withered stalks of composites and other herbaceous plants 
for the egg cases of the yellow garden spider. Open one carefully and note 
how cleverly it is made. 

Turn over fallen logs and stones. You may find various beetles still active. 

Observe the leatherlike brown leaves of the white oak, and that they per- 
sist on the branches throughout the winter. Listen to their rustling as the wind 
weaves its way through the naked woods. 

Look for bearberries clustered on trailing and spreading branches. Though 
rather flavorless, the berries nevertheless prove a welcome addition to the 
scanty winter menu of Ruffled Grouse and other wintering birds. 

Visit a pond which Muskrats are known to inhabit, and if the water is not 
yet frozen over you may see them foraging for the submerged roois and stalks 
of lilies, cattails, and other water plants. Examine the buds of various trees 
and shrubs and note how they are protected from the cold and snows of winter 
by thick scales, waxy resinous substances, and down or wool, which serve 
the same purpose as the underfur of animals. 

On your rambles through the woods look for boulders covered with the 
rock tripe, the oddest of all lichens. When wet the velvety green shields lie 
flat, but when the surrounding air becomes dry the edges curl, exposing the 
sooty-black undersurfaces: then, when the air again becomes moist, the lichen 
returns to normal shape, to curl and uncurl according to various degrees of 
moisture. 

If you have cedar trees on your grounds or if they grow in your neighbor- 
hood, keep them under observation, for Purple Finches are fond of the berries 
and may often be seen feeding on them. 

Observe how the green twigs of the sassafras strike a springlike note in the 
midst of winter snows. Taste the dainty green buds: you will find the flavor 
pleasing. 

If you know of a pond where Chara plants are to be found in the summer, 
examine the half-decayed tangles for back swimmers. These interesting in- 
sects may often be found by the hundreds hanging from the plants at this time 
of year. 

Be on the watch for flights of the Golden-eye, or Whistler. As the inland 
ponds freeze over, these ducks fly to the coastal bays. 
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In swampy places and moist ground, note how the scarlet berries of the 
black alder gleam in the bright winter sunshine. 

Learn to recognize the locust tree by its flat dark-brown seed pods that 
persist on the branches throughout the winter. 

This is not ordinarily the time of year for mushrooms, but the astringent 
panus may be found on the stumps of deciduous trees in the woods. This 
mushroom is one of the few phosphorescent species. 

Note how the slender stems of the moth mullein, set with round brown 
seed vessels, rise above the snow and serve as banquet tables for hungry birds. 

If the ground is covered with snow, follow the tracks of mice and try to 
read the story they tell. Perhaps the story will have a fateful ending of 
luckless mouse captured by watchful Screech Owl. 

This is the time of year to get acquainted with the club mosses, such as the 
ground cedar, ground pine, running pine, and other species. 

Visit the seabeach and dunes if you live near the coast. e Horned 
Larks, Snow Buntings, and Longspurs. 


Christmas Giving 


As the end of December approaches, the Christmas season and the close 
of the year remind us that there is still time to make a contribution to the 
Audubon work. A deduction on income taxes is allowed for such contribution 
which will go directly to the sanctuary or educational work, whichever the 


donor may designate. Members have been most generous over the past years, 


enabling a steady expansion of the Society's program of conservation 
education. 


The Bird Call is an Old Device 


The popularity of the “bird calling” devices which have been placed on 
the market in recent years, especially the widely publicized one by Roger Eddy 
which the Society helped to introduce, has prompted word from several people 
about earlier versions of such bird calls. Attention is called to the fact that 
these devices are not at all new, though their use to attract birds probably is 
One member recalls purchasing a small edition in a ten cent store twenty years 
ago and using it secretively on bird trips, just to have fun with bird watchers 
who would look hither and yon for some strange bird. 

We have just received a well-built bird call from Miss Addie B. Hobbs, of 
Essex, who has lent it to us for display but wishes to use it in Florida this 
winter to lure birds into view during her sojourn there. She says that het 
brother, who was a born salesman, always promoting some sort of gadget, 
found this “squeaker” some time prior to 1881 when he went to Boston to 
work for a prominent hardware company. At that time the price was fifteen 
cents. All trace of this bird call was lost for many years, says Miss Hobbs. 
until it was rescued recently in a “clutter box.” and then the history of it 
flashed into her mind. 


Do you have an unused aquarium gathering dust in your attic or cellar? 
Rocky Knoll would appreciate its being donated for use in the exhibit room 
which is now in preparation. Call BLuehills 6-0125 to arrange for a pick-up. 
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Birds Round the World on Postage Stamps 
No. 7. The Whooping Crane 


sy C. Russet Mason 


The Whooping Crane, Grus americana, tallest 
— CANADA of North American birds, has been in the spot- 
ff light nationally and internationally during recent 
years because of the knowledge that only a mere 
remnant of a once large number separates the 
species from extirpation. The latest estimates 
place the number of these birds at twenty-eight, 
and the entire remnant, heading south from their 
breeding grounds in the far north, will spend the winter of 1955-56 on the 
Aransas Wildlife Refuge in Texas. 


ar 


In 1955 Canada publicized the plight of this species by issuing the attrac- 
tive postage stamp here illustrated. It was hoped that the United States would 
at the same time issue a stamp calling attention to the Whooping Crane, but 
pleas made to the Postal Service by Canadian officials and conservationists of 
both countries fell on deaf ears. 

The Whooping Crane once bred from Hudson Bay south to Iowa and 
Nebraska and in the coastal marshes of Louisiana. In the winter they wan- 
dered into Florida, Texas, and Mexico, and even occurred along the Atlantic 
coast from New England south. 

The nesting place of this wild and wary bird was unknown until July, 1955, 
when a party exploring by plane the wilderness of Wood Buffalo Park in Sas- 
katchewan sighted, not only nests and the white adults. but also two sets of 
two rusty-brown young. Later another young crane was discovered. For the 
past several years there have been expeditions sent by air to try to discover 
where these magnificent birds secreted themselves during the nesting season. 
Many New Englanders have had an interest in this search. Olin S. Petiingill, 
Jr., hunted for them by air in a plane piloted by Terris Moore, former presi- 
dent of the New England Museum of Natural History and later president of 
the University of Alaska. Dick Borden photographed the cranes in their 
strange courtship dance while wintering in the Texas marshes. A life history 
of the bird written by Robert Peter Allen has been published by the National 
Audubon Society. 


The Whooping Cranes in their migration travel by families rather than by 
flocks. When the early emigrants crossed the prairies by covered wagon, there 
were probably a thousand of these stately white birds to be seen. But the 
cranes are birds of the solitudes, retreating before the advance of a civilization 
that drains the open marsh and builds cities over the prairies, the sources of 


their favorite foods — frogs and snakes and roots and tubers. 

The “Whoopers” are white with black primary wing feathers and a bare 
red crown. There are long feathers on the back which curl down over the 
ends of the wings. It is said that their trumpeting can be heard for several 
miles. 
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EDUCATION NOTES 


On a sunny, crisp October 4, another Field Day for Worcester County 
teachers was held at Cook’s Canyon, Barre, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth Somers 
of State Teachers College of Worcester, and Mrs. Gordon H. Smith, of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society staff, have arranged these autumn Field Days 
for the past three years. They were assisted by David Miner, Director of 
Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, and Miss Marjorie Smith and Anthony Thurston, 
Audubon teachers in the Worcester schools. 

A whole day was planned to help introduce the teachers to the possibilities 
of teaching natural science and conservation in conjunction with other courses, 
and to the various methods of presenting particular phases of the subject. An 
informal give-and-take of ideas was encouraged 


In 1953 twelve teachers attended this outing. Thirty-one registered for the 
occasion this year. Among the topics considered were soils, insects, birds, and 
weather. A half-hour discussion period around the fireplace in the dining hall 


concluded the morning activities. 


Lunch was cooked at the Canyon after a trails trip. Twelve pounds of 
hamburg and six pounds of frankfurters were consumed. Needless to say, 
appetites were excellent! After lunch the group drove to Harvard Forest 
Museum. where the historical forestry dioramas gave ideas for combining 
history and forestry in school classes. A trip into one section of Harvard 
Forest revealed the uprooting mounds, which were inspected and their signi 
ficance discussed. 


JACQUELINE B. SMITH 


“Natural Areas for Schools” was the theme for the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Nature Conservancy in Natick on October 8. Dr. John Brainerd 
presided at the all-day session, which convened at the Lilja Elementary School 
The near-by town forest has been developed into the Natick Natural Science 
Park and is used with great success as an integral part of the science program 
as well as a thriving community project. The many speakers, which included 
Miss Frances Sherburne and David Miner, gave practical suggestions for 
long-range planning and wise use of school grounds for conservation educa 
tion, especially in new or expanding communities, where so many valuable 
opportunities exist. After a tour of Natural Science Park with student guides 
the group met at the Natick High School, which is a new building and well 
adapted for use in developing a program of “conservation in action.” A pres 
entation of projects in insect study, bird attraction, landscaping, and other 
subjects by a group of high school students, and a tour of the school grounds. 
gave com rete evidence of what can be done when natural areas for schools 
are given due consideration. 

PHOEBE G. ARNOLD 
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A Christmas Tree for the Birds 


By Suirtey B. Howarp 


The practice of decorating a Christmas tree with foodstuffs for the wild 
birds is a growing one. More and more of our children are including the birds 
in their Christmastide activities. This display of consideration for creatures 
other than ourselves is a symbol of human warmth which is worthy of becom 
ing an American Christmas custom. 

For those of us who want to share with the birds during the Christmas 
holidays, the following ideas are offered. 

It may seem more in keeping with our northern Christmas to select an ever- 
green tree to decorate. Yet, one need not be discouraged if a living or cut 
evergreen tree is not available. Almost any tree, tree branch, or shrub, either 
living or cut, will do if it is sturdy enough to bear the weight of foodstuffs, and 
possibly snow. One might even improvise a tree from materials close at hand. 
Look to the wire coat hanger for inspiration some of our successful in- 
ventors do! 

The tree selected, the next consideration is the decorating foods to be 
used and the packaging of them. 

Peanut butter, suet, and doughnuts will entice the insect-feeding winter 
birds. The seedeaters will respond to sunflower seed and a balanced mixture 


of seeds and grains like that developed and sold by the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society. In addition, one can experiment with offerings such as dried 
raisins and currants, nut meats, stale bread, cookies, cake and pastry, corn 
bread, apples, and sprays of berried plants. 


Half skins of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, coconut shells, and dried 
gourds are all natural containers for seeds and fats. These quickly become 
hanging ornaments by providing each with three holes and three strings. The 
strings are knotted together at one end; the free ends are threaded through 
the holes which are near the top of the container, spaced at intervals of one 
third the circumference of the container; finally, the free ends of the string 
are knotted together. Thus, the cup is fully supported beneath by the strings 
and the holes are not torn. S-shaped pieces of soft iron wire may be used to 
fasten the hanging cups to the tree. 

Orange-skin cups, thumbtacked to wooden clip-clothespins and allowed 
to dry and harden, result in attractive and practical food receptacles. 

Pine cones, first wired for tree attachment and then stuffed with a paste 
of melted suet and seed or a mixture of melted suet and corn meal, are attrac 
tive to bird guests. Short barked sticks with holes bored about the size of a 
25-cent piece and stuffed serve the same purpose. 

Chunks of suet, doughnuts, and cookies can be tied directly to the branches 
with string or packaged in string bags for hanging. 

If the tree to be decorated is cut and with foliage, a fat-mix can be smeared 
on the branches; if cut and without foliage, the tree trunk can be bored with 
holes for stuffing. 

Thought should be given to the location of the Christmas tree. Choose 
a site which offers protective cover and yet affords the birds the visibility to 
see approaching enemies. Sometimes we select the site according to human 
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desires, and then we wonder why our food gifts are ignored. It is not always 
possible to have a tree right outside the home or classroom window. 

A cut tree mounted on the usual indoor stand and merely set upon the 
ground will likely be blown over or knocked down by dogs. This can be 
avoided, Decorate a metal trash barrel, fill it with rocks and sand, plant the 
tree therein. If the tree trunk is trimmed and the foliage does not crowd 
the barrel top, then a safer place is provided from marauding cats if one 
desires to spread crumbs and seeds on the sand beneath the tree. Placed upon 
a substantial dolly. the weighted barrel and tree could be decorated inside a 
ground-level building and wheeled out of doors. Left on the dolly, the tree 
could be moved from place to place over hard ground until the best bird feed 
ing site is discovered. 

\ cut tree may also be set into a length of pipe which is either driven into 
the ground or lashed to something like a fenes post. The tree itself can be 
lashed or nailed to a fixed object. 

The tree selected, decorated. and located, one looks forward to the arrival 
of guests. Should they not come as soon as expected, do not be discouraged, 
for it will take the birds a while to discover the treat if they do not regularly 
feed in the area. 

After experiencing the delightful antics of the bird visitors at their Christ 
mas banquet, the host often decides to continue feeding them right on through 
the seasons. And this is always a happy ending 


Time for the Birds Christmas Tree 


Be sure to remember the birds at Christmas. All over the State families 
and communities will be trimming Christmas trees for the birds. Members 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and their friends are urged to join in 
this holiday project. Trees are already being planned for many towns and 
cities. Village greens and traffic circles will have their evergreens trimmed 
with the colorful delicacies the birds like. An article elsewhere in this issue 
of the Bulletin tells how to set up the tree and what to hang on its branches 


On December 21 the annual Audubon tree on Boston Common will be 


trimmed for the birds. Last year fifty individuals and communities reported 


trees. Please send in word of your tree this year. so that we may have a com 
plete record of the birds’ Christmas across the State 

Special literature, including our famous recipe for Chickadee Pudding, 
is available on request for schools, scout troops, or other organizations setting 
up a Christmas tree for the birds. Write to the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 155 Newbury Street. Boston 16. 


The varying requests that come to a sanctuary director's desk and are 
promply handled is indicated by the assistance given by Dr. Armand FE 
Trudeau, of Holyoke, who asked to have a list of plants supplied that would 
be appropriate for landscaping his new animal hospital and at the same time 
would help to attract birds. Members of the Sanctuary Advisory Committee, 
working with Director Edwin Mason, supplied a list this past summer includ 
ing trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants designed to attract the berry eaters 
as well as those which take nectar from the flowers the hummingbirds and 


or ioles. 
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Boston Meeting of Ornithologists Well Attended 


The Seventy-third Stated Meeting 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
held at the Boston Museum of Science, 
Octber 25-30, 1955, recorded the larg- 
est rezistration in the history of the 


> ea 


organization. There were 411 officially 
registered, with many guests of mem- 


oS Wl ee ed |} 
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bers also attending the various meet- 
ings. The nearest approach to this 
number in recent years was at the 
meeting held in Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1954, when 317 were registered. 
The Museum of Science proved to 
be a perfect headquarters for the meet- 


ings, and so many excellent papers 
were submitted that it was necessary to 
provide additional sessions on Wed- 


nesday and Thursday evenings. On 
Friday evening, 300 gathered for the 
annual banquet at the museum; and 
for the Saturday field trip to the North 
Shore, four busses were required to 


JOHN MCCORMICK 


Aretas A. Saunders, famed authority 
on bird song, and David A. West, of 
Cornell’s Conservation Department, 
register for the A.O.U. Meeting with An enjoyable social event during 
Gilbert E. Merrill, of the Museum of the week was the President’: Coffee 
Science, C. Russell Mason, Chairman 
of the Local Committee, and Marjory 
B. Sanger, Chairman of Registration. 


accommodate those paticipating. 


Hour, which was sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society and 
the Nuttall Ornithological Club. 


The entire slate of officers was re-elected: President, Alden H. Miller, 
Berkeley, California; First Vice-President, Ludlow Griscom, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Second Vice-President, Ernst Mayr, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Secretary, Harold F. Mayfield, Toledo, Ohio; Treasurer, Charles G. 
Sibley, Ithaca, New York. Among those selected to become Elective Members 
was Miss Dorothy Eastman Snyder, Curator of Natural History at the Peabody 
Museum, Salem, Massachusetts, formerly on the education staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. 

Members of the staffs of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and the 
Museum of Science, with many volunteers from both organizations, cared for 
the details of the meeting most effectively. The general committee on arrange 
inents included C. Russell Mason, Chairman; Ruth P. Emery; Ludlow 
Griscom; Richard T. Kleber; Ernst Mayr; Henry M. Parker; Marjory B. 
Sanger; and Bradford Washburn. Mrs. Sanger was chairman of registra- 
tions; Mrs. Emery of field trips; and Mr. Parker of finance. Chairmen of 
other subcommittees were: Reception, Joseph A. Hagar: Exhibits, G. William 
Cottrell, Jr.; Printing, Henry H. Cutler, Jr.; Rooms, William H. Drury, Jr.; 
Women’s Tours, Margaret L. Argue; Meals, Richard Sta_kpole; Publicity, 
Richard Borden; Visual Aids, Robert L. Grayce. 
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i&< FIELD NOTES ~ 


By Rutru P. Emery 


Normally, October is the driest month of the year, but this was the wettest October 
in 23 years in Boston. Parts of western Massachusetts and Connecticut had more than 
16 inches of rain, whereas Boston measured 6.94 inches, 4.15 inches above normal. There 
were two major rainfalls, but it was a four-day deluge starting on the I4th that caused 
most of the damage, some of it equalling that brought on by Hurricane Diane in August 
From the 13th to the 16th, Boston did not see a ray of sunshine. Hampden County had 
up to 14 inches of rain Except for the rain, October weather was uneventful The tem 
perature reached 82 degrees on the llth, a new record for the date The wind made 
people sit up and take notice when it reached 49 miles an hour on the 25th, but it was 
more frightening than damaging 

COMMON LOONS appeared in numbers at Plum Island early in the month, but only 
a few RED-THROATED LOONS were reported. A PACIFIC LOON was seen at Glou 
cester. One HOLBOELL’S GREBE was found at Plum Island and another was observed 
at Rockport. By midmonth good numbers of HORNED GREBES were noted. Both 
SOOTY and GREATER SHEARWATERS were reported off Monomoy, and another 
SOOTY was seen at Martha’s Vineyard. After the southeaster, October 14-16, LEACH’S 
PETRELS were reported from several places, as many as 100 counted at Sandy Neck 
One was picked up in Georgetown in an exhausted condition and taken to the Ipswich 
River Wildlife Sanctuary in Topsfield, where Elmer Foye banded it and released it three 
days jater. Hundreds of GANNETS were seen at Plum Island, October 2, where they 
were milling around and diving just offshore. They were still migrating in good numbers 
at the end of the month. DOLUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANTS were migrating in large 
flocks through the third week of the month. Forty-two GREAT BLUE HERONS were 
counted at Plum Island, October 9, and 28 were seen the same day at Hingham. AMER 
ICAN EGRETS were present through October 23. A LOUISIANA HERON was found 
by Dr. Lee J. Whittles on his lawn in Nantucket, October 17, after the heavy rain and 
southeast winds. It may have been blown out to sea from the Jersey or Maryland coast 
where the storm originated, and carried around the low-pressure area and back to land 
It was weak, emaciated, and easily caught. It was photographed, banded, and left with 
John Dennis for forced feeding. It survived and was later released. This is the second 
record of the occurrence of this bird in Nantucket 

I'wenty-nine species of waterfowl were reported, showing a continuation of the fine 
flight of fresh-water ducks noted in September. There were flocks of CANADA GEESI 
at Plum Island through the middle of the month, and then none until the last week. Six 
teen AMERICAN BRANT were first noted at Plum Island, October 23, and a few wer 
seen later at Wollaston, Brewster, and Hingham. In Pittsfield, October 9, Ruth Sehu 
macher saw 48 SNOW GEESE flying over, and one was seen in Plymouth, October 22 
(Warren Harrington). On October 10 there were several hundred ducks in the Merri 
mack River in West Newbury, including large flocks of BALDPATES and RUDDY 
DUCKS. At the Plum Island impoundment there were 1000 ducks, including GAD 
WALLS, SHOVELLERS, plenty of TEAL, PINTAIL, and BALDPATES. Two EURO 
PEAN WIDGEONS were seen at West Newbury, and one was later noted at Plum Island 
The BLACK DUCK count at the Parker River Wildlife Refuge reached 10,000. Numbers 
of WOOD DUCKS were seen at South Hanson Swamp, where 150 were counted in 15 
minutes as they flew in at dusk; 18 REDHEAD DUCKS were reported; CANVAS-BACKS 
were observed at West Newbury, Concord, and East Sudbury. SCOTERS and AMER 
ICAN EIDERS were seen migrating in numbers off Monomoy. A drake KING EIDER 
was studied at Rockport (Snyder), and a female HARLEQUIN DUCK was seen at Plum 
Island, October 29. HOODED MERGANSERS were reported from Plum Island and 
Brookline, and RED-BREASTED MERGANSERS began to come in the latter part of 
the month. 
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A GOSHAWK was reported from Mt. Greylock, October 9, and another was seen in 
Peabody, October 23. As many as 4 DUCK HAWKS were noted at Plum Island, and + 
PIGEON HAWK was reported from Gloucester. Five SPARROW HAWKS were observed 
flying around the tower of the John Hancock Insurance Company building in Boston 

From Yarmouth Port we learned that the SANDHILL CRANE had been seen there 
regularly since September 2 (Robbins), and was also observed in North Chatham, October 
24 (Mosher). 

A BLACK RAIL was seen at Nauset, October 1] (Long). Thirteen FLORIDA 
GALLINULES were reported, and COOTS were observed in good numbers. 

Highlights of the shore bird flight were as follows: GOLDEN PLOVERS at Plum 
Island and at Cushing, Maine; SNIPE at Newburyport; PURPLE SANDPIPERS at 
North Scituate and Plum Island; BAIRD’S SANDPIPERS at Plum Island; a BUFF- 
BREASTED SANDPIPER at Newburyport on October 9 (Glowacki), a late date for this 
species; HUDSONIAN GODWIT at Newburyport on October 9 and 12. 

A GLAUCOUS GULL was seen at Provincetown, October 19, the only white-winged 
gull reported. EUROPEAN BLACK-HEADED GULLS were reported from Plum Island 
and Wollaston; 30 LAUGHING GULLS at Hingham, October 30, and a LITTLE GULL 
of Europe appeared among the BONAPARTE’S GULLS at Wollaston, October 22. An 
immature KITTIWAKE was observed at Rockport on October 15 (Snyder party). FOR- 
STER’S TERNS were seen at Squantum and Wollaston, and a few COMMON TERNS 
were still present through October 30; 4 CASPIAN TERNS were observed at Crane’s 
Beach (Ipswich), October 2, and 16 were present there, October 3 (A. Cottrell) ; 30 
BLACK SKIMMERS were reported from Narragansett, Rhode Island, toward the end 
of the month. 

BLACK GUILLEMOTS were reported from Rockport and Gloucester 

As many as 250 MOURNING DOVES were noted at Plum Island early in the month. 
Five YELLOW-BILLED and 2 BLACK-BILLED CUCKOOS were reported. 

A BARN OWL was flushed from Hellcat Swainp on Plum Island on October 8 (M 
Strickland), and as many as 3 SHORT-EARED OWLS have been seen there flying over 
the marsh. 

A late CHIMNEY SWIFT was noted at North Scituate, October 9, and an AR- 
KANSAS KINGBIRD was present at Plum Island through October 10. PHOEBES were 
reported through October 23, and a WOOD PEWEE was heard singing at South Hanson 
Swamp, October 2. TREE SWALLOWS were seen at Sandwich, October 21, and one was 
noted at Gloucester, October 31. 

WINTER WRENS and CAROLINA WRENS were reported throughout the month, 
and a LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN was observed at North Scituate, October 30; 
3 MOCKINGBIRDS were seen throughout the month; 6 HERMIT THRUSHES at Plum 
Island, October 12, and an OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH at Marblehead Neck on October 
23; late BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHERS at Amesbury and Gioucester: good flocks of 
PIPITS; 3 NORTHERN SHRIKES and 2 MIGRANT SHRIKES were reported; late 
YELLOW-THROATED VIREOS from West Newbury and Hingham; 25 kinds of warblers, 
including a very late BREWSTER’S, 4 ORANGE-CROWNED, a PARULA, CAPE MAYS, 
a CHESTNUT-SIDED, BAY-BREASTED, CONNECTICUT, 1 MOURNING WARBLER, 
4 YELLOW-BREASTED CHATS, and 2 REDSTARTS. 

Two BALTIMORE ORIOLES were reported through October 29; a tremendous flock 
of BRONZED GRACKLES was observed in Concord, October 29. The count was estimated 
at 350,000 birds (Bigelow), and it took 17 minutes to pass a given point. Four SUMMER 
TANAGERS were reported from Plum Island, North Eastham (2), and Williamstown; 
a ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK at Plum Island, October 29; a CARDIN..i at Box 
ford, October 29 (Kellogg); 7 DICKCISSELS observed throughout the month, and one 
banded at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary on October 13 (E. A. Mason); EVENING GROS.- 
BEAKS began arriving on October 12, but only in very small numbers; a PINE GROS.- 
BEAK was seen in Marlboro on October 27, (Sherburne); only a few PINE SISKINS 
reported; RED) CROSSBILLS from Marblehead on October 23 (Searle), and WHITE 
WINGED CROSSBILLS from Newburyport on October 29 (Stricklands) ; IPSWICH 
SPARROWS and LARK SPARROWS were reported from Plum Island and North 
Scituate; good numbers of JUNCOS; first flocks of TREE SPARROWS, October 23; 
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LINCOI N’S SPARROWS al North Scituate and Marblehead Neck d ite CHIPPING 
SPARROW in Belmont, October 29; WHITE-CROWNED SPARROWS reported 
several places; good numbers of WHITE-THROATED SPARROWS on October 12, and 
a few FOX SPARROWS, October 10 on; a LAPLAND LONGSPUR at Plum Island 
October 29, and 50 at Scituate, October 30; flocks of SNOW BUNTINGS, October 
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Among Our Contributors 


svn 


JULIAN S. HUXLEY, who shares a WILFRID WHEELER’S name is 
famous name with his younger brother onymous with “holly” to most horticultur 
Aldous, the novelist, is one of the best ists in New England And many more 
known British biologists and _ scientific have visited his 300-acre Ashumet Farm in 
writers. A Fellow of the Royal Society, he Mashpee, where 
is a graduate of Oxford University, where 1925 has resulte 
he has also lectured. As a noted professor, there now 


Whee ers interes us t andsome 


tre began in England ith th English 
holly But it 18 In this countrs where he 


i holly prog n begun in 


j ) hell y 
d in 2000 lies growing 


he has visited universities all over the Mr 
world, including the United States. He is 
an honorary member of many institutions, 
including the Academie des Sciences of 
Paris, the New York Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and he has received several hon 
orary degrees and other awards At the 
most recent meeting of the American Or 
nithologists’ Union, in Boston, Mr. Huxley Mr. Wheeler grew up 


was elected an Honorary Fellow Massachuse ind in 1919 became the 
2 firs commissione ol rriculture o TT 
LUCILE G. NORTON (Mrs. Donald Ho &!™ rweegpe sgricukure of 


“ate writter many articles on 
Norton), of Geneva, Florida, is the capable 


has led a crusade to ove that llex opaca 
can be hardy in the north and not difheult 
to propagate that he 


ular contribution 


holly and was instr nial in organizing 


rica M iny awards 
! Mr. Wheeler, in 
field trip chairman and leader and each cluding | ackson Dawson Medal from 
year guides hundreds of bird watchers, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
both native and visiting, to the best bird LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE, dealer in 


ing spots in the State. She is particularly rare books, is also actively concerned with 


tthe 
office manager of the Florida Audubon the Holly of Ame 
Society in Winter Park. She is also its have bee | 


interested in banding and last June banded conservation as appeared in the 
150 pelicans on Hall Island in the Indian Bulletin before this; many readers were 
River. As a member of the first Audubon ®™used by his verse depicting the trials of 
a bird watchers husband At his feeders 
around Weathercock House in Middleboro 
he observes wintering Baltimore Orioles, 
Dickcissels, and Brown-capped Chickadees, 
thusiastic interest in ornithology, but also while Mrs. Romaine 


Caribbean Bird Tour she helped to increase 
her life list of 360 species and contributed 


greatly to the group, not only by her en 


cours the country 
through her extensive knowledge of the ide for other raritic 
flora of the region. M. B.S 


Audubon Field Trips 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22. To South Shore Leaders: Sible Higginbotham 
Robert Fox, Rac Russell Mason. Mrs. Ruth i | mery Chartered bus will leave 
Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street. Boston. at 8:15 A.M.. returning to 
Audubon House at approximately 7:00 P.M. Bring lunch. Far 
fee, $3.00. Fee for those using private cars and following bus 
person. Reservations should he made a week int advam f ( 
be accepted after noon on Friday. January 20. 

SunDAY, Fepruaky 12. To Newburyport and Cape Ann. These are the 
two winter trips which follow the annual meeting. Full details and names of 
leaders will be given in the January Bulletin. 


and guide 
io cents per 


incellations cannot 
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John H. Conkey, New Board Member 
John H. Conkey, of Ware, Massachusetts, 


was made a director of the Society at the June 
meeting of the Board of Directors, to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Roger Ernst. Mr. Conkey 
has been engaged in banking during his entire 
business career, and he is currently assistant treas- 
urer of the Ware Savings Bank. An active bird 
watcher since he was eight years old, he has an 
opportunity to continue this interest in the favored 
part of Worcester County where he lives and 
works. Occasionally he and Mrs. Conkey indulge 
in bird-banding. to check on some of the species 
which pass through that part of the State. During 
the past summer he had an opportunity to try out 
Peterson’s new Field Guide to the Birds ol VNorth- 
ern Europe when the Conkeys spent sev: al weeks 
abroad. 

Mr. Conkey was born on May 20, 1898, at Hardwick, Massachusetts, which 
naturally accounts for his preference for Worcester County as a home base. 
He received his early education in the Ware public schools and completed 
his studies at Boston University and at Harvard. He brings to the Society 
financial experience which will enable him to render valuable assistance as 
a member of important committees. 

Always exhibiting the keenest interest in all phases of the Audubon pro 
gram, Mr. Conkey helped to introduce the Audubon Nature Theatre in his 
own community, he has watched with pride the developinent of conservation 
education at Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, has found time to serve 
actively on the Advisory Committee of the Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, and 
has helped to organize and encourage the bird recording activities of the 
Quabbin Bird Club. He is a member of the Northeastern Bird-Banding As 


sociation, the American Ornithologists’ Union, and the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club. 


Winter Classes for Bird Study 


The ELementAry Birp Ipentirication Course will again be offered by 
the Society under the leadership of Miss Frances Sherburne. The morning 
group will meet at Rocky Knoll Sanctuary, Milton, on Tuesdays, 10:15 to 
11:45, January 17 to March 20. The evening group will meet at Audubon 
House on Tuesday evenings, 7:30 to 9:00, January 31 to March 20, with two 
Saturday field trips. The fee for the course, which consists of ten meetings, 
either morning or evening, is $8.50. 

A Biro Stupy Course will also be conducted by Robert L. Grayce at Audu 
bon House on Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 8:45, January 19 to March 22. This 
will be a systematic survey of birds in general, with special emphasis on those 
of North America. Forms, plumages, distribution (geographic and ecologic), 
behavior, and conservation will be discussed. Mounted specimens, films, etc.. 
will be used as instructional aids. Fee for the course. $10.00. 
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A Timely Topic 


kverywhere by field and stream. in city street and country lane the 
winter birds are flo king. Some will come much closer. even to our doorstep 
or window sill. if we have learned how to attract them about our homes with 
feeding devices Friendly, cheerful sprites, they provide endless enjoyment 
to members of the household in return for their daily portior Three of us 
neighbors. writes an enthusiastic member, “all have new feeders and have so 
much fun comparing notes every week end on what we se And this leads 
us to suggest that there are doubtless many pot ntial Audubon members in 
every neighborhood where the birds are being fed who would respond will 
ingly to a personal invitation to join our ranks and enjoy the privileges of 
membe rship Why not consider this opportunity to interest suc h a neighbor 
during the winter months or send us name and address for a formal invita 
tion and s ample copy of the Bulletin? 

We welcome the following new members to the Society at this time, and 
we are happy to list so many older members who have pledged additional 


support. A Merry Christmas to our growing family! 


Contributing Members Active Members 
Amory Mrs. William, Bosto Baker Mr W 
*Conkey, Jonn H W are Bates, Miss Diana 

Fay. S. Prescott, Chestnut Hill Campbel \I Cec 
** Foye Elmer P lopshield Cavanaugt Mir 
**Fringelin, Miss Alice, Boston Chadwic Mix 
**Cale, John G., Holliston | j 
**Peterson, Miss Helen | Brant Rock 
**Tutt, Mrs. John M., Kansas City, Mo 
Supporting Members 


eh 


failey, Mrs. Howard D., Islingtor Dowsor 
Bemis, Gregg. Brookline F van 
Blandy, Dallam | Greenwich, N. ¥ Farrel 
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MEMBERSHIP—Active Members Parker, Mrs. Robert B., S. Lincoln 

Lowell-Wallace, Capt. Margaret T.., Parks, Lewis H., Wellesley Hills 
Fairview Perry, Mrs. Louise, Methuen 

MacKeil, Miss Katherine C., Stoneham Rodd, Mrs. Ruth, Methuen 
McEwen, Harold, W. Roxbury Speirs, Mrs. Doris Huestis, 
Miller, Harold R., Holyoke Pickering, Ont 
Miller, Mrs. Harold R., Holyoke Stebbins, Mrs. Roderick, Milton 
Newton, Mrs. Roland S., Westborough Wiggin, Miss Corinne R., Bradford 
Paine, Mrs. Robert T., Jr., Cambridge Whittier, Mrs. Ross, Beverly Farms 


From The Captive Shrew and Other Poems of a Biologist 
By Junian S. Huxtey* 
page 56 (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1932) 
To most of us, a bird’s a feathered song 
Which for our pleasure gives a voice to spring. 
We make a symbol of its airy wing 
Bright with the liberty for which we long. 
Or we discover them with love more strong 
As each a separate, individual thing 
Which only learns to act, or move, or sing 
In ways that wholly to itself belong. 
But some with deeper and more inward sight 
See them a part of that one Lite which streams 
Slow on, towards more mind a part more light 
Than we, unburdened with regrets, or dreams, 
Or thought. A weed emotion of the sky, 
The birds through an eternal Present fly. 


*With permission o} the author 


Wild Flower Society Notes 


A course in wild flower gardening, given by Mrs. Lucien Taylor, will be 
held in the Wild Flower Room at Horticultural Hall on Wednesday mornings, 
from 10:00 to 12:00, on the following dates: January 11, 18, 25, and Febru 
ary 8. The classes will cover propagation, transplanting, soils, and wild 
flowers best suited to cultivation. There will be a fifth meeting arranged to 
suit the convenience of the group. At that time various wild flower gardens 
will be visited, including that of Mrs. Taylor, which is one of the loveliest 
small privately owned wild gardens in New England. 

The Annual Meeting of the Wild Flower Society will be held on Thursday, 
January 12, at 11:00 A.M. in Horticultural Hall, Boston. Box lunches will bi 
served at the close of the business meeting. After lunch, members who have 
not already had an opportunity to visit the new Wild Flower Room may do so 
They will see the new library for members and other additions in the office. 
There will be on display a wardian case with its planting of native material 
from the woods, which was part of the Society’s exhibit at the Harvest Show 
and was awarded a bronze medal from the Massachusetts [!orticultural 
Society. At 2:00 P.M. George Taloumis, Executive Editor of Horticulture 
and Horticulturist for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will give an 
illustrated lecture entitled, “Round the Year with Wild Flowers.” 
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2000 Liberty 2-9196 
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JAckson 1-341] 





M. ABBOTT FRAZAR COMPANY 
FUR STORAGE 


Remodeling — Repairing — Cleaning 


Furriers since 1869 
R. T. Newton S. A. BARBARA 
WittiAmM KELLEHER 


At Haymarket Square 
14 Sudbury Street CApitol 7-6280 





Fill Your Yard With 
Colorful Song Birds! 


BIRD'S DINNER PAIL 


Filled 
(add 25¢ 
postage) 
ay 
Sturdy wire construction. Rubber covered 
perches. Hangs anywhere. Complete with 
full pint peanut-suet-seed cake. Birds love 
it! Refill No. BD 3, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE DUAL 


The Dual Glass 
seen reservoir au- 
tomatically feeds 
seed into veranda. 
Use as a feeder in 
winter and Robin’s 
shelter in summer. 
complete with quart of special Hyde Seed. 
No. SH-SI $4.95 (filled) 


(add 50 cents postage) 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 

56 Felton Street Waltham 54, Mass. 
Write for Free Catalog 
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BOOK REVIEWS, cont. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT. Fur 
Bearers, Waterfowl, and Fish. Volume II. 
by Reuben Edwin Trippensee. Illustrated 
with many halftones, maps, graphs, line 
drawings, and tables. Published by Me 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
Toronto, London. 1953. 572 pages. $7.50 

The first volume of this major contribu 
tion to the literature in the field of wild 
life management was published in 1948, 
and reviewed in the Bulletin for October, 
1949. It dealt with Upland Game and 
General Principles. This second volume 
completes the coverage of the broad field 
of wildlife management by treating fur 
bearers, waterfowl, and fish. 

An indication of the value placed on 
this authoritative study is that Dr. Trip 
pensee was given a national award by the 
American Association for Conservation In 
formation. The award took the form of a 
Certificate, which was Professor 
Trippense e personally by Governor Herter 


given 


Both volumes follow the same plan, with 
sections relating to the subjects listed in 
the subtitles. When dealing with groups 
of wildlife, such as “Waterfowl,” for in- 
stance, there is a chapter on Ecology, one 
on Management, another on River or 
Puddle Ducks, followed by a chapter deal- 
ug with the Bay or Diving Ducks, then 

ie on the Swans and Geese to complete 
These chapters begin with a 
general statement, then give descriptions 
of the species, followed by material on 
Distribution, Movements, Courtship and 
Breeding, and Habitat. Each chapter ends 
with a table of the major references used 
in compiling the information. The water- 
fowl section was compiled with the aid 
of several well-known specialists. This 
section should have wide appeal to per 
sons interested in a rounded knowledge of 
the waterfowl they enjoy sighting through 
binocular or telescope 


we section 


The author, in his Preface, states: “The 
importance of managing wild lands on a 
sound scientific basis is becoming increas 
ingly evident .. . As our population grows 
from its present 150 million to 200 million 
and probably more, we have no choice but 
to conserve our soil and water and to man 
age each acre for its greatest productive 
ness.” Obviously soil and water conserva 
tion must be carried out if wildlife popu 
lations are to be conserved. Obviously, too, 
none of these things will be done in the 
realm of political science if there is not a 
body of informed public opinion to call 
for such measures and to guide them 
through to completion. There is much 
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lyr rip 


is essential to a conservation 


material in these two volumes by 
pensee which 
ist in forming opinions as to the value 
local projects. There is much here to guide 
a conservationist seeking to do what he 
can to insure wild lands and wildlife for 
the enjoyment of future generations 


Epwin A. Mason 
BLBO. THE GREAT HORNED OWI 


By John | and Jean Ceorge Illustrated 
by Jean American Woodland 
Tales. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New 
York. 1954 84 pages. $3.00 


L_eorue 


Bubo is the story of a bird community 
We follow the adventures of Bubo, a Great 
Horned Owl, and his mate, Black Talon 
through their several attempts to raise a 
pair of fledglings. With them we feel the 
pangs of hunger, the thrill of hunting, take 
pride in the young owlets, and become 
familiar with Melodia the Song Sparrow 
Parus the Titmouse, and 
many other birds, as well as Mephitis the 
Skunk, Vulpes the Fox, and other inhab 
itants of the 


Corvus the Crow 


sugarhouse community 

Ihe dramatic impact of this really excit 
ing story comes from vivid presentation of 
true to life incidents and a sound interpre 
tation of the birds’ emotional lives. TI rough 
skillful writing, and unusually beautiful 
illustrations, we feel and hear and smell 
the woodland and gain insight into animal 
This book might well be cas 


studies of animal psychology, though re 


motivations 


ported as fiction, for there is no personal 
ization of the creatures yet the showing of 
their intelligence, their drives and feel 
makes each page as exciting as a nove 

Great Horned Owls are the feared 

DO i 
eir k 
birds and mammals than the Towhee 
spears a grub The lesson of 
nature” is 


of the treetops, yet we see Bul 
I 


mate as no more vicious in t 


‘balance 

presented most entertaining! 
Anyone ten years of age or older should 

happy to own this book! 


Emity Gooopt 


Carry Membership Card 


To save time of both customers and 
sales staff, it is requested that mem- 
bers bring their membership cards 
with them when shopping at Audubon 
House or at the Audubon sanctuaries. 


Take advantage of member's discount. 
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BIRDS of MASSACHUSETTS 


An Annotated and Revised Check List 
by 
Ludlow Griscom 
and 


Dorothy E. Snyder 


295 pages 5 maps 


Orders received at 


The Peabody Museum 
Salem. Mass. 
Cloth: 


Paper Bound: $3.75 $4.95 
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With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 2%” 
x7”. Hangs anywhere 





End Squirre! Nuisance 
with A-W's Squirrel’s 
Defeat" Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. By Marg. 
aret and John Kieran. Random House, 
New York. 1954. Illustrated by Christine 
Price. 182 pages. $1.50 

It would be difficult to think of a better 
gift for a boy or girl than this splendid 
Landmark Book, which contains in simple 
yet imaginative prose the life of Audubon 
With his wife, Margaret Ford, Mr. Kieran 
has described the boyhood, early manhood, 
struggles and triumphs, and later years of 
a man whose name, to most people, is 
synonymous with birds. His treks into the 
wilderness, his love of all wildlife, his 
fantastic perseverance under many obsta 
cles, his talent, and the faith of his wife, 
Lucy, spurring him on to greatness, are 
presented in a lively and appealing style, 
easily comprehensible to a child, and a 
delight to the adult 

The Kierans explain many things that 
might cause young minds to wonder; how 
Audubon could collect birds when he loved 
them so much, and how he was able, 
through the deftness and warmth of his 
art, to “take the wires out of them.” The 
chapter headings are quotations from Au 
dubon’s letters and journals, and the sense 
of closeness with the man that this at 
once establishes is borne out all through 
the perceptive text. 

The width of space between the lines 
and the character of the print make this 
an especially pleasant book to read. The 
illustrations in moss green and black are 
well-suited to the 
wealth of charming drawings Christine 
Price gives the impression of being hap 
pily at home with the out-of-doors and its 
inhabitants. 

Marsory BartLett SANCER 

GARDENING WITH NATURE. By 
Leonard Wickenden. Illustrated. Devin- 
Adair Company, New York. 1954. 392 
pages. $4.95. 

In this latest work the author of Make 
Friends with Your Land has produced a 
more practical, less technical natural gar- 
dening volume. Although he advocates 
natural methods, Wickenden is not a re- 
former; he merely describes methods for 
the reader to accept or reject. Just to list 
all twenty-one chapter headings would in- 
diate the book’s wide coverage and prob- 
ably whet one’s gardening appetite. 

The initial chapters pertain to the soil 
its preparation and repair. Mr. Wicken 
den’s chemistry background comes into 
play in these chapters and gives him a 
profound understanding of the soil’s pres- 


subject matter; in a 
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ent composition and future potentialities. 
He states, for example, that most people 
ignore the bank of minerals in the subsoil 
from which the topsoil can make with 
drawals. His understanding of his subject 
helps him to point out the fallacies in 
other methods and prevents his being an 
extremist or an alarmist. Mr Average 
Gardener who has an analysis made of his 
soil is alarmed by what the author calls 
only empirical figures 

“The Care of Seedlings” and “Bringing 
Young Plants Through Infancy” contain 
practical suggestions for preserving seed 
lings and transplants. The cause and cure 
of legginess, crooked stems, and damping 
off, as well as a list of transplanting pre 
cautions, should appeal to any gardener 

The author stresses the natural control 
of diseases and pests to avoid widespread 
poisonings and other disastrous results of 
poison spray. Prevention rather than cure 
produces healthy plants: a positive program 
for building soil fertility, the use of mech 
anical devices if necessary, and the encour 
aging of natural predation and parasites 
Birds as allies in the insect struggle are 
not overlooked. A whole chapter devoted 
to attracting them runs the gamut from 
feeding stations to bird baths 

Some unexpected aspects of gardening 
are included in “The Chicken House” (a 
small flock of chickens as a valuable ad 
junct to an organic garden) and in “Home 
Grown Seeds” (the economy of saving 
seeds and the experience of creating new 
varieties). 

Although more than adequate in other 
phases of natural gardening, the author 
dismisses the important topic of mulching 
in a page and a half. Even if it would not 
be within the scope of this book to discuss 
completely the human body’s reaction to 
organic gardening, some mention of the 
relation of gardening and health would 
give purpose to the program 

The list of suggested reading at the end 
of each chapter replaces a long final bib 
liography. These lists seem not only un 
biased but composed of available books. 

Although not a crusading volume, Gar 
dening with Nature, in its detailed pro 
cedures and easy-to-apply methods, will 
probably influence some of the techniques 
of every reader, even if it doesn’t change 
the philosophy of the confirmed chemical 
gardener. 


Davin MINER 








“Birders,” when in this region, make 
your headquarters at 


The Yankee Travler 
Route 3, Plymouth, Mass. 


MANAGER, FRED W. ALLEN 
Tel.: Plymouth 250 
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on a building protected by Nixalite? 
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foot! Strong, durable and dependable 
for effective service. Let us rid your 
building of birds. Estimates gladly given. 

THE FLYNN ROOFING 
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6 Portland Street, Cambridge, Mass 
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Saturday, December 24 
Saturday, January 31 
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For Sale at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 


AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE 


5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 lbs. 100 lbs. 
1.30 2.25 5.60 9.50 17.50 
Peanut hearts, 5 lbs. 1.95 

10 Ibs. 3.35 
Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 50 lbs. 100 lbs. 
1.95 3.35 7.25 11.00 20.50 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 
5 to 25 |lbs., shipped parcel post. 
50 to 100 lb. lots, express collect. 
10% discount to members. 











BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
— Nete Feeder 
al 


so fitted for iron post.) 
Glass Swing Feeder 3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.95 
All Metal Automat Feeder 6.25 
Ranch Feeder 5.95 
Puddington Feeder 8.00 

Holds 5 Ibs. 
Window Feeders 

Skylight Window Feeder, 17-inch 5.45 
24-inch 7.75 
Storm Window Feeder 6.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 5.95 
25-inch 6.95 

Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted white 15.95 
stained brown 11.95 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes — square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 

wedge, 45c. 
No discount on individual items under $1.00 
10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants. 


$10.00 





GUEST WEATHERCASTER 
$5.00 
A Scientific Instrument 
for 


Accurate Prediction 


of the Weather 


No Discount 
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THE ROBIN FAMILY KEEPS 
CHRISTMAS. By Franke Rogers. Illus 
trated by the author. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., Inc., New York. 1953. 63 
pages. $2.00. 

Mr. Rufus Robin and his wife, Robina, 
are such nice people to know that we are 
glad they came over from England and 
set up housekeeping in a teakettle. We 
are glad, too, that they viewed our Amer 
ican robins, “who really look more like 
thrushes,” in such a favorable light. But, 
then, their first acquaintance was Mrs. 
Ruby, who “always kept a bright eye for 
the good points in her neighbors, even 
when it was sometimes quite difficult to 
see any,” and she, of course, was a typical 
representative of the American family! 

The four Robin children are enchanting 
small creatures, as are all their friends 
from Miss Caroline Crow, a kindly spin 
ster, to the amiable Flamingo who gave 
Mr. Rufus a hitch over the Florida swamps 

This is a Peter Rabbit sort of tale, for 
the characters wear dresses and trousers 
and neat waistcoats. The book holds the 
nicest sort of suspense, since everything 
turns out well and every animal on the 
gay pages is admirable and lovable. After 
adventurous preparations, the happiest of 
Christmases is enjoyed in snug Teakettle 
Cottage. 

Every page has its pictures, the text is 
large, and the book is a comfortable size 
for small hands to hold. Doubtless the 
four-to-eight-year-olds for whom the book 
is written will be pleased that half the 
pictures are colored and half are black 
and-white, inviting embellishment by the 
fortunate owner 

Emity Goovr 


SLIM GREEN. By Louise Dyer Harris 
and Norman Dyer Harris. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 1955. 53 pages. $2.00 

Slim Green. An excellent title Angela 
Thirkle, in her novel Wild Strawberries, 
makes an unsuccessful author say, “It is so 
cretinous to give a book a name. A book 
exists freely in itself and a name pins it 
down horribly.” I cannot agree. It seems 
to me that the title of a book should, in 
itself, create interest and also should give 
some idea of the subject. So I maintain 
that “Slim Green” is a most appropriate 
title; it does arouse one’s curiosity and 
it does so aptly describe the central figure 
of the story the beautiful, slim, grass 
green little snake of our fields and 
meadows 

Having chosen an excellent title, Mr. 
Harris and his mother have produced an 


excellent book. It is good, sound natural 
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history, and it dressed up in senti 


mentality or otherwi distorted. It is 
great temptation, in writing about anima 
especially for 


children ascribe to then 


Mr. Harris and his mother hav oided 
this most skillfully for, though 
of the little snake is told 


understanding, and sympat} 


human feelings sympathies and r tions 


“personification of Slim Gre 
other creatures ippearing 
to the story of the life snake during 


| | 
ind tall i disappearance 
té 


a summer 
for winter, the 

a deal of ormation the habits of 
many of leni s of meadow and pond 
Skunk } iwk wasp other 

and many others go their ways thro 

pages lea f I reader with 
understanding f their habits 


W hile thie 


it is equa 


primarily for child 
ghtful for adults 
written with j i fine appreciatior 
natural beauty that there is about it a 
strong element of tl 0 The chapter 
“A Parade in t rht” g : charming 


picture peace and ‘ 
over the do ind on 
will nev fireflies ag 
ing of the words 
fireflies glittered here and there 
chips ol star floating in the breeze 

But nothing is perfect in this imperfect 
world, and | | me or two slight. ad 
verse criticisms to | take exception 
to the likening black snake's eg 
to jelly-beans ven ough, when the simile 
is introduced, it is qualified by “giant” and 
the eggs further described as “soft and 
leathery.” The eggs of Slim Green's owr 
kind might wel likened to jelly 
both ir general ippearance 


not the . granulates 
black snake 
ness falls 
reigns “The 
was sleeping 
was surely a 
robin does 
But these . il items 
be captious mention One 
a description of this book without 
ing on the splendid illustrations by 
Candy It is 


Robert 
a pleasure to see plants and 
animals so ¢ fully, accurately, and 

tively portayed with, thank 

trace of caricature Phe 

virons is 
to the visualize 
action of the story, and throughout 
plants 


delightfully done 

reader's ability to 
and animals are portrayed 
knowledge ind sympati y 
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—_—— 
WILD 
AMERICA 


Roger Tory Peterson 
and James Fisher 
“Wild 


perlatively good product of 


America’ is the su 


ideal circumstances. The in- 
oredients of authors and 
subjects could not have been 
better. and the resultant book 
is worthy of them.” 1/ 
fred ( 


7 ribune 


{mes. Chicago 


Handsome illustrations by 
Roger Tory Peterson 


$5.00 National Best Seller 








The EDGE 
of the SEA 


Rachel Carson 


as Wise and wonderful 
as “The Sea Around Us.” 
Charles Poore, N. Y. Times 
Lavishly illustrated by Rob 
ert Hines of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service 
$3.95 








Wad this coupon ta: 
Mass. Audubon Society 
155 Newbury St Joston 16, Ma 
Please send nie 
Wild America at $5.00 each, 
and or copies of The Edge 
o} the Sea at $3.95 each 
C7} Check enclosed 
[}] Money order 


‘ opies of 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 





cITY 
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BOOK REVIEWS (Cont. ) 
GELOTTE PHOTO TIPS THE WEATHERCOCK CROWS. By 


F¢ RK PHOTOGR APHIC PROOF | awrence B. Romaine The W eathe rcock 
OF OBSERVANCE House, Middleboro, Massachusetts. 1955 
02 ages $3 
Drop in at GELOTTE’S — Let us show you | /VF, Panes: S00. 
the new telephoto lenses that will get the a ae a OS SeNUary 
hete erect fer ve 1952, were amused by the verse Come 
p P yom Spring,” written by Mr Romaine “for 


GELOTTE CAMERA STORES ornithologists only,” in whic h he re hearse . 

are and have been for many years the tribulations of a birder’s mate. Mr 
Franchised Dealers a Romaine has also from time to time con 
For tributed other material to the Bulletin, 

The World-Famous Leita both serious and humorous. Now, with 
SEE THE NEW tongue in cheek, he has gathered into 
“W's Terrific’ MA 3 The Weathercock Crows a number of his 
homespun poems. While they are directed 


Let's Trade — Liberal Allowance mainly toward and about those who, like 


Leica M3 with F3.5 Lens $348.00 himself, deal in rare and ancient books, 
Leica IJIF with F3.5 Lens 177.00 there is woven into these poems much of 
Leica IF with F3.5 Lens 132.00 his experience in restoring an old house 


BARGAINS in used CAMERAS and making the Romaine garden and wood 
with GELOTTE’S guarantee land attractive to birds and other wildlife 


ql e sketches ) Monss i ad 
of Satistoction he ketch } by Emily fonsarrat add 
greatly to the book. 


BINOCULARS — You'll find a complete line C. Russert Mason 
of quality binoculars at GELOTTE’S—Perfect INTRODUCING SEA SHELLS. By R 
birding glasses at unheard-of low prices. Tucker Abbott. Illustrated by Frederick 


7 x 50 IF coated, with case $29°° M. Bayer. D. Van Nostrand Company 


only New York. 1955. 64 pages. Paper bound. 

10% tax $2.50. ' 
. As the title states, this is an introduction 

— only 10% 

os — aap to shell collecting. It is not intended as a 
Conbe may > oil F, : em complete guide but rather as a means of 
amare coney SEh ENC. stimulating an interest in the collecting 
CLAUS Three stores to serve you of shells as a hobby. Much of the material 
BOSTON—284 Boylston St. covered is similar to, or condensed from, 
GELOTTE CAMBRIDGE—Harvard Sq American Seashells, by the same author, 
QUINCY—1387 Han’ck St. a comprehensive volume and one that was 


highly recommended when reviewed in the 
Bulletin for December, 1954 


CAMERA STORES 











Cameras — Photographic Supplies 
AUTHORIZED DEALER FOR: 
LEICA CAMERAS and EQUIPMENT 


Wide Selection of Christmas Gifts 


RALPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


(55 Years of Experience) 
16 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS (Cont. ) 


The chapter in the present work on 
strange seashells is most intriguing, with 
its data on the shipworm, shells used for 
money, sacred shells, pearls, and shells 


with fatal stings 


Of interest to the beginner are many 
helpful hints on how and where to collect 
and how to exhibit or store a collection 
of shells 
should one wish to purchase them. In 
cluded is a list of shell dealers and clubs 


aiso a short bibliography 


Also given is the approximate cost 


lo the person with an awakening in 
terest in the fascinating pastime of shell 
collecting this book should be of much 
value 

Harry Levi 

GUIDE TO THE SEA SHORE AT 
LONG BEACH ISLAND [New 
Illustrated with drawings and photographs 
The Caribou Press, Bronxville, N. Y. 1955 
Distributed by Schooner Lucy Evelyn, 
Beach Haven, N. J 42 pages 50 cents 

While no author's name seems to appear 
in this booklet, it is evidently the work 
of Henry H. Collins, who produced for the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society the attrac 
tive booklet in color The Birds of Massa 


chusetts, of which we have distributed sey 


Jersey 


eral hundred copies. 

This Guide, printed in two colors, is an 
excellent example of the promotion of 
natural history that is badly needed in 
resort areas, to call attention of vacation 
ists, as well as local residents, to the 
that surround them The 
fact that this and other such booklets have 
been recently printed indicates that the 


natural resources 


demand for authoritative information on 
interesting sea and shore life is increasing 
Our own Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
has been considering the publication of 
such material, and we can recommend 
highly a booklet similar to this Guide to 
Long Beach Island It discusses the tides 


ind currents, seashells, beach life found 


at the ocean’s edge fish, birds, seaweed, 
, " 
flowers and grasses, whales and turtles 


Also of value ure the fact 
boats and buoys, buried treasure, and hur 


concerning 


ricane warnings 
As in the booklet on the birds of Massa 
chusetts, the last page is reserved for name 
und address for convenient mailing to a 
friend. A well-done job. Our compliments 
to Henry Collins and The Caribou Press 
C. Russert Mason 








“In the Beginning” 
Color Film 


Subject: The geological history of the 
world as seen in the Grand 


Canyon. Free showing at 


ROCKY KNOLL SANCTUARY 
Milton 


Saturday, December 3, at 2:00 P.M. 





New 


SELECTIVE 
BIRD 
FEEDER 


Feeds only the chick 
adee, nuthatch, and 
clinging type bird 

No perch for sparrow, 
starling, etc 

Squirrel Proof 

Red Plastic (most at 
tractive color to birds 

a colorful gift 


$1.50 postpaid 
(No C.0.D. Please) 


CHICK-A-FEED, 
Box 89M, Rhinebeck, New York 


US. Par. 


Free sample seed 





NEW SUET FEEDER 


UNAOOKS EASILY 
FOR REFILLING 


Swing action prevents Star 
lings, Sparrows, etc. from 
monopolizing the Feeder 


Uses Regular Suet Use 
the scraps and feed the 
birds 


Hangs from slender branch, 
hook, or line 
Made of Rust Proof 
Galvanized Wire 
Suet Holder 
342" Dia. x 414” High 
$1.00 Postpaid 
Dealers Wanted 


W. GREENOUGH 


Box 89M Rhinebeck, New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS (Cont. ) 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS OF PREY. 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1955. 227 pages. $5.00. 

The Hawks of North America, by Dr. 
John B. May, has been out of print for 
some years, and of late there has been in- 
creasing interest in the birds of prey. The 
need for a book such as Mr. Sprunt has 
written has therefore been great. The 
Foreword by Roger Peterson and the 
Introduction by the author call attention 
to the importance of hawks and owls, the 
misunderstandings regarding them, and the 
gradual awakening of the public to their 
importance in the natural scheme of things. 

Mr. Sprunt has drawn on much of the 
literature of earlier years as well as on 
recent writers on this subject, but he has 
leared particularly upon Dr. May’s book, 
published by the National Audubon So- 
ciety, and upon Bent’s Life Histories of 
North American Birds, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution 

The text includes a brief introductory 


December 


discussion of each of the groups of hawks 
Each individual species is given 
treatment, with the 


local names, 


and owls 
adequate listing of 
account of recognition marks, 
nesting and range, history of the bird with 
relation to status in the field of nature, and 
habits. The include the ex 
cellent hawks in flight by 
Roger Peterson. The color plates by Allan 
srooks, not new and show 
damage from scratch in some cases, 
theless colortul 
tration 


illustrations 
drawings of 


though they are 
never; 
serve very well for illus 

An Appendix containing the 
Provincial 


State and 
relating to bird 
tion, furnished by Kenneth B 
of the National Audubon Society, empha 
sizes the better legal these 
birds resulting from interest 
since 1899, and even over the past fiv 
years. Three States, Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Indiana, now protect all species of 
hawks and owls, except where 


laws protec 


Morrison, 


prote ection tor 


increasing 


individuals 
may be doing specific damage 


C. Russert Mason 








A STODDARD’S 
QUALITY GLASS 


mF 
Only plus 10% tax 


These Stoddard’s imported binoculars come with a lifetime guarantee 
against defects in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is universally 
recognized as the best all-around birding glass. These are really excep- 
tional at this unheard-of low price. They cre fast, easy center-focusing 
with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated lenses and 
prism surfaces. Wide field and excellent brilliance. Complete with fine 


pigskin case and carrying straps. 


This glass has been so popular with members of the Massachu 
setts Audubon Society that we are now offe.ing it nationally 
Please mention The Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon 


Society when you order. 


Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


STODDARD 'S 


374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Opposite 
Bromfield 
Street 


HAncock 6-4187 
Serving New England For Over 100 Years 
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SECOND CARIBBEAN BIRD TOUR 





MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
in co-operation with 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TOURS 


14 days, April 15 — 30 Ornithologists as Guides 


JAMAICA CUBA ISLE OF PINES 


Including a thrilling stay in the Port Royal Mountain Cloud Forest 


of Jamaica to hear the evening and early morning bird chorus. 


tead Lucile Norton’s article on the 1955 Tour in the December 
Bulletin then write or telephone Audubon House for Illus- 
trated brochure and reservation. 
Exciting New Birds 
Gorgeous Landscapes 
Brilliant Flowers 


Unusual Foods 


$480 Advance deposit, $50 











BOOK REVIEWS (Cont. ) species by FE. S. (Ned) Smith. Then some 
" : 460 species are described in the second 
THE BIRD BOOK A Picture Album section, with photographs by such well 
of, American Birds. By Leon Augustus known men as Hal Harrison, Allan Cruick 
Hausman. Arco Publishing Co., New York inoul 
N. ¥ 159 pages. $2.50 wash drawings by Frank Schwarz and 
This latest member of the Arco Books paintings by Allan Brooks And there is 
for Better Living by Professor Hausman a “bonus” section of sixteen colored re 
of the New Jersey College for Women of productions from original plates by John 
Rutgers, begins with a brief key to the J. Audubon 
families of birds, for he believes that after Dy 


’ Roger Peterson, and others, or with 


Hausman knows his subject tho 


6 ‘ ts 0 / ily 
a new bird | place 1 ini proper amily, roughly and has taught bird identification 


its specific identification is comparatively for many years, so this book can be recom 

easy and routine. The prominent charac mended freely to all beginners in bird 
rt 

teristics of fifty ight families are outlined, watching 


with a pen drawing of a representative Joun B. May 


For Young People 
State Bird and Flower Map $2.00 


A beautiful color map 2244” x 35” featuring the bird and flower for each 
State, District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 

Young Collector’s Shell kit 2.95 
Specimen Collection of Sea Shell Treasures and Adventure Book and Picture 
Dictionary. 

Young Collector’s Rock Kit 2.95 


Specimen Collection of Rocks and Minerals 


No Discount 
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SQUIRRELS STAY OUT 
CHICKADEES 
NUTHATCHES 

TITMICE 


Fly In and Out 

The Seed Stays Dry 
Price Includes 

WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 
AND WINDOW BRACKET 

COPPER WIRE 

BOWL FULL OF SEED 

All Postpaid 
Ist Feeder $5.95 


2nd Feeder $4.95 
Approved by National Audubon Society 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. M_ Englewood, N. J. 











News of Bird Clubs 


The regular meeting and Christmas Party of the Forsusn Birp CLus of Worcester 
will be held at the home of the Sven Holmblads, Bailey Road, Holden, on Thursday eve- 
ning, December 15. Christmas Census will be taker from December 23 to January 2. 

Tue Atcen Biro CLus of Springfield is having as its speas.urc, Monday evening, De 
cember 5, Allan Cruickshank, who will show his color film “River o: the Crying Bird.” 
The club is looking forward to two scheduled field trips in January. 

The December 1 meeting of the Horrmann Birp Cius of Pittsfield will feature slides 
by S. Waldo Bailey, D. D. McCarthy, and William Noble. The Annual Audubon Christmas 
Bird Count will be taken on Monday, December 26. 

On December 11, the SoutnH Snore Biro Crus will conduct an all-day trip to New- 
buryport, to look for Alcids, wintering ducks, and others. Trip leaves from the parking 
lot in rear of Adams Academy (Dimock Street) at 8:00 A.M. Anyone needing transpor- 
tation should contact Sibley Higginbotham, GRanite 2-8578 or Miss Jane O'Regan, 
TAlbot 5-9717. Bring lunch. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
December 3, all day. Prides Crossing, Gor- December 31, all day. Christmas Count. 
don College Campus, and vicinity. Mr. Division 1, Marblehead, Mr. Strickland, 
Jameson, Beverly 1720-J. NEptune 2-1040; Division 2, Peabody, Dan- 
December 4, afternoon. Devereux and vers, and Beverly, Mr. Jameson, Beverly 
Marblehead Neck. Miss King, SOmerset 1720-J; Division 3, Fay Estate, Swamp- 
6-3213. scott, Lynn, Point of Pines, Revere, Mr. 
December 10, all day. Rockport and Cape Goodridge, JEfferson 5-5278; Division ‘4, 
Ann. Mr. Jodrey, Rockport 2151. After- Saugus and Wakefield, Mr. Lewis, CRystal 
noon, Nahant. Mrs. Boot, LYnn 8-0257. 9-1355-R. Afternoon (Part of Count), Na- 
December 17, all day. Newburyport, Salis- hant, Miss Riggs, UNiversity 44229. 
bury, and New Hampshire coast. Mr. Earle, January 2, all day. Ipswich and vicinity 
Kirkland 7-8217. Afternoon, Arnold Ar- Mr. Hogg, CRystal 9-3431-W. 
horetum. Miss Collins, OLympic 3-7359. 
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Stocking Gifts from Audubon House 


All merchandise shipped subject to postal charges 





Red Plastic Chickadee Feeder 
Ingenious Metal Bird Bookmark 
Kingfisher, Cardinal, Sparrow 

Seashore Life Embedded in Plastic Key Chain Tag 

Pocket Magnifying 

Map Measure and Compass 

Copper Butterfly Ash Tray 

Sterling Silver Chickadee Seatter Pin 

Pedometer 

Extra Eyepiece for Telescope 15X, 20X. 30X, 60X 
No ¢ ount on 


Glass 


these 


items 


From Our Correspondence 
Audubon Club President 
BULLETIN 


your Bulletin more interesting 


Member Observes 
Migration of Geese 


There . a 
1 it Geese, abo 
Brant Roe 
‘clock 
of thé 


Commends 


find great 


ormative every veal ind reac two hundred 


er to covert ind. as vou note use ind honking 


for our Newsletter | thought ening 


marvelous beautitu el 
Vews ete 


te 


*Arre wpoint’ was 
Phere s no 
The the 


HO) I he 


been preparing our wind thie 
ind enjoy 


h it 


since 1939 
ven thou 
Decembe 


dent of the 


cain 
aby 
complete 23 years as pres hundred 
Audubon Club o October 


enthusiasm tt this 


wether rmometet 


takes ul n another f 


r I will ver about 


pertectly ‘ 
the was follov 
think there mus ave bee 
hundred 
that 


Brant Rock 


ind from two more 


cannot he n 
help in kee 


dance which 


Raymond 


BAUSCH and LOMB BALSCOPE SR. TELESCOPE 
$95.00 
25.00 


letter each vear | 


has been a great ping ind six inclu 
we from 


Julia t 


' 
could 


Mass 


tremendous atte flocks 


Norristown Pa 


J. Middlet 


60mm Telescope with eyepiece ; 


Separate Eyepieces 15X, 20X, 30X, 60X, each 


New Turret Adapter for Telescope 
It holds three separate eyepieces which revolve into position and perfect 
focus, making it easy to change from 15X to 20X to 30X or from 20X 
to 30X to 60X 


Binoculars 


Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. 
7 35 
8 30 
y 35 
7 50 


Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus 
Binocular, individual focus 


Swift Line of Japanese Binoculars. Cases included. 


Light Weight Binocuiar, central focus 
Light Weight Binocular. central focus 
Binocular, central focus 

Selsi Prismatic Binoculars 
Light Weight Binocular, central focus, wide angle lens 
No Discount 


10% Tax included in all prices 


betwee 


he s 
Peters« 


1.50 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.95 


25.00 


roups 


n 


$14.95 


Cases included. 


$170.50 
187.00 
187.00 
192.50 


60.50 
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PRISM BINOCULAR 


7x35 TERRAQUASCOPE 


$9 69° 


Usually 
$35.00 


plus 10% tax 
A beautifully streamlined binocular of Ameri- 
can-type design. Center focusing smartly styled 
combining the highest optical specifications. 
Coated opties. Lightweight. Recommended for 


all ’round use. 
leather carrying case and strap. 


Comes with a beautiful hard 


ANDREW J. LLOYD COMPANY 


300 WASHINGTON ST., 396 BOYLSTON ST., 135 SUMMER ST. 


BOSTON 


5 BRATTLE ST., CAMBRIDGE 





From Our Correspondence 


Birds Welcome at Lighthouse 
“Many different kinds of birds come to 
this New England lighthouse and some to 
our feeding stations. Besides sparrows and 
finches, we have Barn Swallows and Purple 
Martins, and many Crows that fight among 


themselves for the food we put out. The 
Herring Gulls fight, too. We feed them 
all year round, and they never seem to get 
enough to eat. 

“Right now there are great flocks of 
Black Ducks going south. Around here 
that’s a sign of a hard winter. Last year 
the hurricanes left quantities of birds dead 
on our beaches, but fortunately this didn’t 
recur this year. But it is a sad thing to 
see the seafowl that wash in all tarred up 
from the oil at sea. They seem so help- 
less, left that way to die. We save as many 
as we can by taking them into our cellar 
to get warm, and then wiping off the oil 
and letting them go free. They seem to 
make out all right, as far as we can tell. 

“We love to see all kinds of birds, and 
put out feed summer and winter to encour- 
age them to keep us company here at the 
light. 

West Chop Lighthouse 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


Emma Ponsart” 


Dessert for Catbirds 


“I had a delightful summer with a pair 
of Catbirds. I am sure they were the same 
birds that I entertained the summer of 
1954. They took up the friendship just 
where they left it before they went to the 
Southland in °54. They reared two fam 
ilies in my garden this summer (1955) 
feeding them dessert, first white-heart 
cherries from my tree, later red 
berries from my bush honeysuckle, and 
then for a short time the red fruit from a 
viburnum. The youngsters by that time 
were quite able to take care of themselves, 
and they visited the viburnums I have 
three themselves. 


juicy 


“Only a few feet from my garden, really 
in a part of it, are raspberry bushes, but 
I did not see the birds take one of the 
luscious berries hanging in ripe clusters 
plainly in view. Had they helped them 
to the fruit, I surely should 
caught them red-handed or red-billed, for 
I was in my garden every day and many 
times during the day. 


selves have 


“By the way, | never saw a Robin taking 
a raspberry, and a pair of Robins raised 
three families in my yard. ONE FOR 
THE ROBIN! 
Essex, Mass 


Addie B. Hobbs” 
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From Our Correspondence Rare Birds Banded 
“The land migration has been the best 
BULLETIN Full of Interest ever this fall. Dr. Whittles and I started 
To Cape Member banding at the Mothballs with nets early 
“As always, the October Bulletin was in August. With the help of Mrs. Clinton 
full of interest. I was especially interested Andrews, | am continuing to band through 
in the birds of Nantucket, with the photo Septeniber and will probably do quite a bit 
graph of the Brown Thrasher We had in October We have been banding ao 
many of them around the house where we many birds lately that we haven't had time 
lived in Beaufort, N. ¢ This spring one to compile our totals. We are just about 
solitary Brown Thrasher stayed in our yard up in the five hundreds for our total num 
for three days late in May. In September ber, and we have certainly taken over forty 
one again appeared and stayed three days species. Among the birds banded are a 
We wondered if it might be the same one number of rarities such as Worm-eating 
He sometimes ate seed we put out in the Warbler (1), Connecticut Warbler (2), 
garden. and today | banded our tenth Yellow 
“The first article | look for each month breasted Chat 
is the one on what to look for in that “The migration through Nantucket seems 
month. I had heard the Peepers in an old to be even more pronounced than we had 
abandoned cranberry bog and wondered if thought in previous years. Banding will 
Peepers would be mentioned, and they help us in solving some of the problems 
were! connected with it 


Osterville, Mass E. Blanche Byam” Nantucket, Mass John V. Dennis” 





For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 


All merchandise shipped subject to postal charges 


ee 


Double Trivet with Tiles — $5.75 
Single Trivet — $1.00 Double Trivet — $1.75 
Bird Tiles in color, 6 x 6 ; 
tob-white, Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse, Woodcock, Snipe, Canada Goose, 
Mallard, Black Duck, Baldpate, Pintail, Blue winged Teal, Green winged 
Teal, Redhead, Golden-eye, Scaup, Bufflehead, Mourning Dove, White 
crowned and White-throated Sparrows, Junco, Song Sparrow, Blue Jay, 
Cedar Waxwing. 
New Bird Tiles in color, 6 x 6 
Cardinal, Blue Jay, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Forster's 


Tern, Black-bellied Plover, Sanderling, Woodcock, Pintail, Ruddy Duck 


Vo Discount 
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Gift Books 


*The Birds 
of Massachusetts. 
Paperbound $3.75 — Cloth $4.95 
Ludlow Griscom and Dorothy E. Snyder 
An Annotated and Revised Check List 
*The Golden Eagle — 
King of Birds 
Seton Gordon 
The Voice of the Desert ...... . Be 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
Theodore Roosevelt's America 5.75 
Selections from the writings of the 
Oyster Bay Naturalist 
Edited by Farida A. Wiley. Ilustrated 
by I go Mochi 
King Solomon’s Ring 
Konrad Z. Lorenz 


Highway to the North 
Frank Illingworth 
Wild America 


Reger Tory Peterson 


The Story of Mosses, Ferns 


and Mushrooms 

Dorothy Sterling 
Louisiana Birds 

George H. Lowery, Jr 
Field Guide of Birds of 

the West Indies ... 

James Bond 


"Introduction to the Birds 


of Jamaica 
Lady Taylor 
North American 
Birds of Prey 
Alexander Sprunt, 


*No Discount 





In response to our recent appeal for funds, a member expresses her in 
terest in the work as follows: “Sorry that | cannot add any extra this year 
because my husband was out of work for five months . . 
do better next year, as 


. but | trust we can 
we think you are doing a wonderful work and I am 
proud to be a member of the Massachusetts Audubon Society.” 


Permission was granted to the Fish and Wildlife Service in February, 
1954, to lease and manage lands within the natural habitat of the Key Deer. 
A public-land order approving withdrawal of an additional 71 acres on the 
lower Florida keys for this National Key Deer Refuge was announced Gc tober 
ll. This is a step forward in the protection of the tiny Key Deer, for officials 
decalre that unless its habitat is preserved the species will be lost. [legal hunt- 
ing, highway fatalities, and the general encroachment of civilization have re- 
duced this non-migratory species to a fraction of its former abundance. The 
refuge also affords protection to the Roseate Spoonbill, the Great White Heron, 
and the White-crowned Pigeon, which has its only home in the United States 
in these keys, where it nests in the mangroves. 





Books for Youth 


*All about Birds. Robert S. Lemmon ........ 
*How to Draw Birds. Raymond Sheppard . 
Animal Clothing. George F. Mason ...... 
The Book of Wild Flowers for Young Pe ople. 
Vulean. Robert M. McClung 
The Story of a Bald Eagle. 

*John James Audubon. Margaret and John Kieran 
Slim Green. Louise and Norman Harris .... 

Let Them Live. Dorothy Lathrop ........................ = 
The Robin Family Keeps Christmas. Franke Rogers . 
The Black Bear Twins. Jane Tompkins 

The Penguin Twins. Jane Tompkins ....... 

The Polar Bear Twins. Jane Tompkins 

The Snowshoe Twins. Jane Tompkins 

The Beaver Twins. Jane Tompkins ................... 





‘Schssy ler Mathews 


Vuwvuvu 


*No Discount 











Audubon House, 

155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom 
General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and 
lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 

near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature 
Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident Director. 


. Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 


Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memo 
rial and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident 
Director 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. 


. Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and 
day camps for boys and girls. David R. Miner, Resident Director 

Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Restaurant in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands 


Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director 


Sampson’s Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Cotuit. 
Established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass, nesting place of terns 


Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 


Established 1953. About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and maple-alder swamp, espe 


cially interesting during migrations 


Rocky Knoll Sanctuary and Nature Center, Milton. 
Established 1955. Headquarters for the Audubon Education Staff of Eastern Massa 
chusetts. Doris R. Manley, Resident Director 























“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


150 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts taught by our staff 
of twenty-three trained and experienced teachers reaching 
16,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the ten Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Conservation and Natural Science Workshops for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at New England Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 8,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 

Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 

Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 


tributed regularly to Youth Group Leaders throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 

The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS, 
monthly. 

Twenty-five Presentations of “AUDUBON NATURE THE- 
ATRE” in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 


























